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On “Meeting Competition” 


One of the policies the railways are frequently urged 
to adopt for the solution of their problem of getting 
adequate revenues is that of “meeting competition.” 
This is what concerns of other kinds have to do, some 
persons say. The railways, they assert, were so long 
immune from competition that, now that they are con- 
fronted with it on every hand, they complain about it, 
try to evade it, and ask for higher rates, instead of 
squarely meeting it by reducing their expenses and 
rates and adopting other policies followed by concerns 
in other fields in similar circumstances. 

The trouble with such statements is that they are 
not true as to the attitude and policies of concerns and 
persons engaged in other lines of business, and that 
they ignore the government policies by which the rail- 
ways are handicapped in trying to meet competition 
and by which other concerns are not handicapped. 


Buncombe Regarding Competition in Other Industries 


Corporations and persons engaged in other lines of 
business do not assume the uncomplaining and cour- 
ageous attitude toward competition that these state- 
ments imply. There is complaint throughout the coun- 
try because the interpretation and attempted enforce- 
ment of the Sherman anti-trust law interfere with 
limitation of production and price fixing, and constant 
and often successful efforts are made to prevent the 
competition it is intended to cause. Legislation to 
handicap chain stores in their competition with other 
retail stores is sought. To excessive competition in 
production and marketing the prolonged depression in 
agriculture is largely attributed, and the government, 
by promoting and subsidizing cooperative marketing 
under the Farm Relief act, and urging farmers to cur- 
tail production, is trying to restrict competition. Many 
manufacturers, for the purpose of restricting retail 
competition, dictate the prices at which their products 
shall be sold to the public. In many branches of com- 
merce and industry prices are largely fixed by agree- 
ments existing between manufacturers, jobbers, or 
reiailers. 

he indisputable fact is that unrestricted competition 
is decried by leaders in almost every line of business, 


and that, when the Sherman law or economic condi- 
tions make avoidance of it impossible, to its effects are 
largely attributed business losses and depression. A\ll 
the talk to the effect that the railways should meet 
competition uncomplainingly and courageously as it is 
met in other branches of industry and commerce is 
buncombe. 

Furthermore, competition in most other industries 
and the competition to which the railways are subject 
differ in essential respects. Competition in almost all 
other industries, in spite of the complaints about it 
and the efforts to restrict it, is at least competition of 
private capital with private capital. Those who are 
managing concerns in most other branches of industry 
and commerce do not have competition with them pro- 
moted by the government with the use of the tax- 
payers’ money, and they are not hindered by the gov- 
ernment in meeting it. Concerns and individuals en- 
gaged in the marketing pf farm products recently 
have been subjected to government-subsidized compe- 
tition, and the vigor with which they have denounced 
it has indicated how other business men would like 
similar competition. 


Competition to Which Railways Are Subject 


Steamships transport freight between the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards through the government owned 
and operated Panama canal, charging rates which are 
not subjected to regulation. The railways could meet 
this competition by reducing their rates to the Pacific 
coast, but could not afford to reduce also all their 
rates to intermediate points. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission—that is, the government—forbids them to 
make lower rates to points where they meet this water 
competition than they make to intermediate points. 
Just how do those who urge the railways to “meet 
competition” suggest that they should meet it in these 
circumstances, which are created by government polli- 
cies? 

The railways must pay all their costs out of their 
own earnings. Carriers on inland waterways make 
lower rates than the railways partly because one-half 
or more of the cost of inland water transportation is 
borne by the taxpayers, and partly because it is the 
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policy of the government to establish rates for its 
barge line in the Mississippi valley at a level 20 per 
cent or more below railway rates, regardless of the 
losses incurred by the barge line. Also, the railways 
are prohibited by law from operating boats on inland 
waterways. How would those who urge the railways 
to “meet competition” suggest that they meet this kind 
of competition ? 

Highway transportation both supplements and com- 
petes with rail transportation. Regardless of whether 
buses and trucks render supplementary or competitive 
service, or are owned by railroads or other companies, 
they should be required to pay enough for the use of 
the highways entirely to reimburse the public for all 
the highway damages and costs that they cause. It is 
as economically unsound for the general public or 
private motorists to be taxed to help provide highway 
transportation conducted for private profit as it would 
be for them to be taxed to help pay the costs of carry- 
ing on any other private business. Motor transporta- 
tion is supplementary to rail transportation when used 
to handle traffic the comparatively short distances that 
it can be handled better and at as low or a lower total 
cost by highway as by rail. It is competitive with rail 
transportation when used to handle for long distances 
traffic which could be handled satisfactorily by rail and 
at a lower total cost. 


Meeting Highway Competition 


Buses and trucks, especially the latter, are effectively 
competing with the railways by handling much traffic 
which the railways could handle as well or better at a 
lower total cost. The reason is that, regardless of all 
claims to the contrary, it is demonstrable that most 
buses and trucks are able to make their present rates 
because their operators do not pay adequately for the 
use of the highways and are therefore subsidized, and, 
in addition, do not have applied to their rates and 
service regulation comparable to that applied to those 
of the railways. How can the railways meet such 
competition? First, they must get the state and na- 
tional governments to quit subsidizing their competitors 
or to begin subsidizing them. They already have asked 
the governments to quit subsidizing their competitors. 
Second, they must get the governments either to in- 
crease the regulation applied to their competitors or 
to reduce the regulation applied to themselves, and 
already they have asked for “comparable” regulation 
of all carriers. What more can they do? They cannot 
themselves remedy the disparity due to government 
subsidizing of their competitors; and as long as gov- 
ernment regulation is what it is they can not, without 
government consent, so adjust rates downward on 
competitive traffic and upward on non-competitive 
traffic as to get the maximum traffic and the maximum 
earnings that could be gained by such readjustment 
of rates. 

It is said that they should recoup their losses of 
freight traffic and earnings due to truck competition 
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by themselves engaging in truck transportation, not 
merely to supplement their rail service, but for as long 
distances as freight is now handled by other truck 
operators. This would be to “meet competition” by 
operating trucks not only.in competition with the trucks 
of other operators, but also in direct competition with 
their own rail lines. Their truck lines would then get 
the benefit of as large subsidies as those enjoyed by 
other truck lines, but in order fully to meet the compe- 
tition of other truck lines they would have to adopt 
the same wages and working conditions, disregard the 
convenience and safety of private motorists to the same 
extent, and practice the same discriminations in serv- 
ice and rates. The results would be the same as the 
operation of truck lines by other operators—increased 
taxation of the public and private motorists to pay 
part of the costs of transportation, increase of the 
discriminations in service and rates which it was 
originally the principal purpose of railway regulation 
to stop, increased diversion of traffic from the rails to 
truck lines which would handle it at a greater total 
cost than it could be handled by rail, and imposition 
upon the general public of a greater total burden of 
transportation would be economically 
justifiable. 

The increased diversion of traffic from the rails to 
the railway-owned trucks would increase the unprofit- 
ableness of the rail lines, and unless part of the rail 
lines were torn up, or their losses were more than 
offset by profits derived from the truck lines, the rail- 
way companies would be as badly off, or worse off, 
as if they had left the long-distance trucking business 
to other operators. It is notorious that at present 
most operators of trucks who are hauling freight long 
distances are not making any money, in spite of the 
subsidization and lack of regulation of which they are 
the beneficiaries. Why assume, then, that the railways 
would derive large profits from long-distance trucking? 
The argument that the railways should “meet truck 
compétition” by engaging in long-haul trucking is ad- 
vanced principally by truck manufacturers ; and its ac- 
ceptance would increase the profits of the truck manu- 
facturers rather than of the railways. 


costs than 


Competition and the Public Interest 


Railroad companies should be allowed to engage, 
and should engage, in the general business of furnish- 
ing transportation, rather than confine themselves to 
furnishing merely rail transportation. To urge them 
to do this, and to urge them to “meet competition”, 
are, however, two entirely different things. It is con- 
trary to the public interest for them to “meet competi- 
tion” which is entirely unfair, and which, because it is 
unfair, they cannot meet without reducing the earn- 
ings that should be made by their rail lines and in- 
creasing the total burden of transportation costs that 
the public must bear. The public, in its own interest, 
should first make competition fair between carriers by 
rail, water, and highway by withdrawing all subsidies 
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and applying similar regulation to all carriers. Then 
the railways, with due regard to their own interests and 
those of the public, could and, if permitted, would 
meet all competition either with their rail service and 
rates or with service and rates provided by auxiliary 
and co-ordinated means of transportation. 

Those who now urge the railways to “meet competi- 
tion” usually are trying to promote their own selfish 
interests or do not understand present competitive 
conditions and the reasons for their existence. The 
railways are as willing and able to meet competition as 
any other American industry; but no American indus- 
try ever has, does now or ever will uncomplainingly 
submit to such competitive conditions as are forced 
upon the railways by the present unfair and unwise use 
of the taxing and regulating powers of the state and 
national governments. 


How Secure Economies 
in Accounting Work? 


As the fifth installment in the series on operating 
economies we present on another page an article en- 
titled “Centralized Machine Accounting for Better 
Records, Lower Costs.” This article is an abstract 
of a paper prepared by J. C. Wallace, general auditor 
of the Big Four, for the recent convention of the 
Railway Accounting Officers Association in Chicago. 
It is as eloquent testimony as could be desired in 
behalf of the improved records and operating savings 
which modern machine accounting makes possible. 
Later on, other articles in the series will still further 
elaborate, from other sources, this subject so well in- 
troduced by Mr. Wallace’s paper. 

It should be noted that the Accounting Officers As- 
sociation has officially recognized the importance of 
this subject, and its committees have done a great 
deal of hard work in studying and making reports 
upon it. 

As an instance of this may be cited the inclusion in 
the report to the convention of the Committee on 
Disbursement Accounting of a treatise of 33 printed 
pages dealing with the use of accounting machines in 
disbursement work—virtually a manual of practice. 
At the convention of the association in New Orleans 
last year an able paper on the application of cen- 
tralized accounting for freight receipts was presented 
by A. J. Moran, auditor of freight accounts of the 
Erie. The subject, therefore, is one the importance 
of which has received the highest possible professional 
endorsement. In other words, the railway accounting 
departments are alert to the situation and are plainly 
as open to the adoption of new methods which can 
prove their worth as are any other departments of the 
railroad. 
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The purpose of the series of articles on operating 
economy is to call the attention to the best methods 
in use in the various departments, with the implication 
that up-to-date practices profitable to some railroads 
might be just as profitable to all. A further purpose 
of the series is to show the wide range of improved 
methods and machinery available to the industry. No 
one department has a monopoly on possibilities afford- 
ed it for more economical performance. At the same 
time, dollars for new equipment never are over-plenti- 
ful, and the departments and equipment manufacturers 
which now make the best showing of the savings 
which invested dollars will effect, will probably be the 
ones to whom the larger share of investment dollars 
will go when buying revives. The Railway Age in 
its series is endeavoring to cover the whole industry 
broadly. The extent to which available funds for 
new and improved devices are authorized for any 
particular department, however, will depend largely 
upon the activity of that department and the manu- 
facturers who cater to it in attracting the attention 
of the industry to its situation and the possibilities 
it affords for profitable employment of the necessary 
capital. 

The present is certainly a time when the whole rail- 
way industry, with the co-operation of the manufac- 
turers who supply it with equipment, should concen- 
trate its energies upon discovering new methods of 
securing operating economies in every possible manner 
consistent with adequate service. Devotion to this 
goal offers the brightest promise for returning pros- 
perity to the industry as business emerges from the 
doldrums. 


The Locomotive As 


An Advertising Medium 


An article by an engineer who has acquired con- 
siderable reputation as an artist in the field of com- 
mercial advertising was published in the Railway Age 
of July 25. A number of the etchings and sketches 
that have appeared in the advertising pages of past 
issues of the Railway Age are the results of his handi- 
work, Railroad scenes, especially those featuring loco- 
motives and cars, have been his special hobby for many 
years. The suggestions which he gives to “make the 
locomotive beautiful” are the result of serious study, 
always from the viewpoint of the artist. 

Doubtless the “dyed-in-the-wool” railroad man will 
resent any reflection on the appearance of our modern 
steam locomotive. To him there is nothing more beau- 
tiful than a Pacific or a Hudson type locomotive in 
action. Mechanical department officers can find many 
objectionable features to the somewhat fantastic de- 
sign which the artist-author has proposed. There are 
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problems in connection with inspection and mainte- 
nance of which the artist is apparently ignorant. Safety 
appliance rules have been disregarded. The factor of 
wind resistance is entirely uncertain in the proposed 
design. 

In reading the article, therefore, one must keep in 
mind that the author is thinking solely in the realm of 
advertising and the influence of competition. He is 
not looking at the locomotive with the eye of a railroad 
man, but as a layman with a vision of the possibilities 
for beauty in machinery. The airplane is streamlined 
and the automobile and bus, to a large extent, follow 
streamlines in the body design. Some of the ultra- 
modern designs of motor highway vehicles approach 
the fantastic in this respect. 

The article contains one thought, however, that is 
worth stressing. From a comparative standpoint, the 
cars in passenger trains of the de luxe type have re- 
ceived considerably more attention than the locomotive 
hauling the train. After all, where is the romance and 
the appeal to the layman—in the cars or the loco- 
motive? 


To Our Canadian Readers 


We are informed that, in accordance with present 
plans, on September 1 the new Canadian tariff on 
periodicals will go into effect. The rate on magazines 
such as the Railway Age is to be, according to our 
information, 5 cents a copy, making the total $2.60 a 
year—a rather sizeable levy when compared with the 
annual subscription price of $6 a year. The Railway 
Age would. not presume to form an opinion as to the 
wisdom or propriety of the duty to be imposed. It 
does, however, feel obligated to its many Canadian 
friends to call this matter to their attention, since 
their interests, fully as much as ours, are involved. 

The Railway Age is a highly specialized publica- 
tion—dealing with all phases of railroad work, pri- 
marily from the viewpoint of executives and operating 
officers. Associated closely with it are five monthly 
publications dealing in a still more specialized manner 
with five technical branches of railroading. This group 
of railway papers gives to its readers a higher degree 
of concentrated attention to their particular problems 
than—to the best of our knowledge—is to be found 
anywhere else in the transportation world. 

Such specialization in business and technical jour- 
nalism is only possible in the case of any single 
country when its industry attains magnitude such as 
that of the railroad network of the United States. 
Because, however, of the common language, the 
parallel growth of the American and Canadian rail- 
ways along almost identical lines, and the hitherto 
ease of passage of the printed word in both direc- 
tions over the international boundary, these publica- 
tions have been able to offer the same type of special- 
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ized journalism to Canadian railwaymen as to those 
in the United States. Canada, of course, has its own 
business press which serves it well. Having, however, 
a smaller population on which to draw for readers, 
business journalism in the Dominion could not natural- 
ly be expected to attain to the degree of specialization 
reached in the United States. It is but natural there- 
fore that thousands of Canadians have found the 
American journals dealing with specific industries 
a valuable supplement to their own excellent pub- 
lications. 

More than that: The Railway Age has never 
looked upon the Canadian railways as a foreign sys- 
tem. A locomotive of new design, a new terminal, 
better operating methods—any such developments 
by the Canadian railways have received just as prompt 
and just as complete attention in our columns as 
have similar developments on railways south of the 
international border. A competent correspondent—a 
Canadian journalist of the highest standing—regularly 
keeps our readers posted from Ottawa on matters 
affecting the Canadian railways which arise in Parlia- 
ment and before the Board of Railway Commissioners. 
Our news editors know no distinction between Ameri- 
can and Canadian railways in their manner of dealing 
with news events concerning them. We have always 
maintained the same subscription rates for Canada 
as we have for the United States, in spite of higher 
mailing costs. A large percentage of our advertisers 
are firms which maintain offices and factories in 
Canada as well as in the United States, so that their 
advertising stimulates business for Canadian firms in 
Canada the while it similarly stimulates business in 
the United States for manufacturers south of the 
border. 

Canadian and American railwaymen in all prob- 
ability afford the most encouraging example of inter- 
national co-operation and friendship which the world 
knows today. Every American railway organization 
with which we are familiar accords full membership 
rights to Canadian citizens, who have always taken 
an active and distinguished part in the conduct of their 
affairs. American railway officers have as close and 
as friendly contacts with their Canadian brethren 
as they do with those of adjoining states south of the 
border. American railway lines penetrate Canada and 
still more so do those of Canada penetrate the United 
States. Toward the establishment and maintenance of 
this mutuality of interest, of self-evident benefit to 
all concerned, the Railway Age and its sister pub- 
lications may, with all due modesty, assert that they 
have contributed effectively and to the best of their 
ability. 

We recognize fully the right and duty of our 
friendly neighbor to regulate her affairs as may seem 
best to her. Still we believe that our Canadian readers 
will share with us our regret that our service to them 
is to be rendered more difficult and more expensive. 
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Operating Economy Series 


Article No. 5 


Centralized Machine Accounting for 
Better Records, Lower Costs’ 


Centralizing work makes profitable employment 


of machine methods possible—New uses 


constantly developing 


By J. C. Wallace 
General Auditor, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago G St. Louis 


ENTRALIZED departmental accounting has the 

advantage of improving the integrity of depart- 

mental accounts at a material reduction in cost 
by reason of mass production and the use of machines. 
It is a means of eliminating to a maximum degree 
duplication of accounting work, particularly between 
the office of the auditor of disbursements and separate 
divisional or departmental accounting offices, and 1 
so doing removes from the office of the auditor of dis- 
bursements the originating of certain detailed account- 
ing, leaving that office to perform only its proper duty 
of auditing expenditures. 


Many Opportunities for Profitable Use of Machines 


The committee on disbursement accounting of the 
Railway Accounting Officers Association in its report 
to the convention of that association in June, 1931, as 
published in the last paragraph on page 196 of the 
Agendajt for that convention under the subject, “Use 
of Accounting Machines in Disbursements Work”’, very 
appropriately calls attention to the fact that other uses 
not incorporated in the report are being made of ac- 
counting machines in disbursement work, and mentions 
the constant improvements and new features being 
added to these machines by the various machine com- 
panies. However, the omission does not in the least 
depreciate the fact that the committee also fully realizes 
that there are many undeveloped profitable uses of 
existing machines in departmental accounting work, and 
I feel confident that the centralized accounting organiza- 
tion, more than any other, is going to develop these 
uses and procure the economies they offer, as it is in 
this field of the expenditures work that we have 
the volume of detail accumulations of accounts and 
statistics. 

Centralized accounting is in its infancy. The possi- 
bilities seem to be limited only by the distance the 
original records—such as time slips, material reports, 
etc..—are required to travel to reach the accounting 
office, coupled with the time limit in which the accounting 
office is required to get out its accounting information 
and reports. In fact, there appears to be no reason why 
the central office cannot be so arranged as to handle 


* Abstract of a paper presented at convention of Railway Accounting 
Officers Association, June 23-26, Chicago. 


* This volume of committee reports to the recent convention of the 


accounting officers in Chicago contains a detailed treatise on methods of 
accounting with the use of modern machines. 


efficiently and economically the accounting for an almost 
unlimited mileage. Experiences thus far indicate the 
most efficient centralized accounting organization should 
be subdivided into departments according to the classes 
or kinds of work being handled, rather than by the 
operating departments for which the accounting is 
done, each department supervised by a properly quali- 
fied head clerk reporting to the chief clerk and the 
head of the office about as follows: 


Sub-division of a Centralized Accounting 
Organization with Functions of Each 


Statistical and Statement Desk—Accumulate and complete 
accounting reports and statistics, including labor and mate- 
rial balance sheets, and journal entries for vouchers and bills. 

Maintenance of Way Material Record and Pricing Desk— 
Maintain a record otf M. of W. material on hand with prices, 
and price material issues, releases and transfers, showing the 
code numbers of the items of material. 

Maintenance of Way Distribution Accounting Desk—Show 


on M. of W. labor, material and other reports the proper oper- 
ating or other account to be charged or credited, and the 
code for the kind of structure and kind of work performed. 

Accounting Engineers and Valuation Order 3 Desk—Follow 


on the ground the progress and proper reporting of road and 
equipment program and other special work: inventory com- 
pleted jobs, furnish special statements of costs when called 
for as the work progresses, and compile completion reports. 

Tabulating and Payroll.Machine Desk—Operate the sorting, 
tabulating, payroll and checkwriting machines to produce the 
various statements, statistics, payrolls and pay drafts. 

Equipment, Transportation and Stationery Price Desk— 
Maintain a price record of equipment, transportation and sta- 
tionery materials and price the issues and transfers 

Equipment, Transportation and Stationery Material Dis- 
tribution Desk—Assemble the issues of equipment, transpor- 
tation and stationery materials and account for work on 
shop orders. 

Timekeeping and Transportation, Equipment and Stores 
Labor Distribution Desk—Keep the time for all employees 
except in general offices and distribute to the proper operating 
or other accounts, the pay of employees in the transportation, 
‘ocomotive, car and stores departments. 

Voucher and Invoice Desk—Except for land and tax, law, 
freight and passenger accounting departments, handle for ap- 
proval, verify rates, proportions, etc. and distribute to the 
appropriate account and subdivision of the account, all bills 
and invoices including purchase invoices, verify and number 
the vouchers after written and list same on control sheets and 
receive from auditor of disbursements copies of control sheets 
with copies of vouchers prepared by other departments. 

Bill and Sales Order Desk—Prepare and number all bills 
except for land and tax, law, freight and passenger account- 
ing departments and show proper distribution to accounts and 
sub-division of the accounts, and list same on the control 
sheets, and receive from auditor of disbursements copy of 
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control sheets with copies of bills prepared by other depart- 
ments. 
Stenographic Desk—Write all letters, statements, vouchers 
and bills. 
Comptometer 
verifications. 
Tabulating Card Punch Desk—Punch and verify all tabulat- 
ing machine cards. 


A Net Saving of $90,000 Annually 


Prior to 1922 the stores accounting on the Big Four 
Railroad had been centralized in one office, super- 
vised by a stores accountant who reported to the general 
storekeeper. The locomotive department timekeeping 
and other accounting was centralized in the office of the 
superintendent of motive power under the immediate 
jurisdiction of an accountant who reported to the chief 
clerk to the superintendent of motive power, and the 
car department timekeeping and other accounting was 
centralized in the office of the superintendent of rolling 
stock under the immediate jurisdiction of an accountant 
who reported to the chief clerk to the superintendent of 
rolling stock. - During the early part of 1922 the ac- 
counting for the locomotive, car and stores departments 
was turned over to the jurisdiction of the accounting 
department, without change of location of the stores 
accounting office, but the accounting forces in the loco- 
motive and car departments were brought together in a 
separate office, headed by an equipment accountant. In 
the latter part of 1923 the stores accounting forces were 
consolidated with the equipment accounting forces with 
one man in charge under the title of stores and equip- 
ment accountant. 

This consolidation up to April 1, 1930, netted a saving 
of 16 clerks and in addition absorbed the accounting 
for the locomotive, car and stores for the Cincinnati 
Northern, at which time 6 clerks were released on that 
road. On April 1, 1930, the maintenance of way and 
construction accounting which was being done in the 
various division engineers’ offices and the transportation 
department station payrolls, vouchers and bills were 
brought into this central accounting office and the entire 
accounting for the locomotive, car, stores, construction, 
maintenance of way and transportation departments 
(with the exception of enginemen’s and trainmen’s pay- 
rolls which were already consolidated in the general 
superintendent’s office) was put under the jurisdiction 
of one head with the title of departmental accountant. 

The consolidation of accounts effected on April 1, 
1930, netted a payroll saving in clerical hire of some 
$45,000 per year, and since that date the centralized 
accounting office has effected a reduction of 21 clerks, 
aggregating $28,000 a year, some of which of course, 
is due to reduced volume of work. [rom the payroll 
savings made there should be deducted the cost of 
equipment used, which amounts to approximately $11,- 
000 a year. In other words, the net result of centralized 
accounting on the Big Four thus far approximates an 
annua! saving of some $90,000 a year, regardless of the 
fact that locomotive, car and stores accounting had been 
centralized in each of the separate departments. 


Desk—Make all extensions, additions and 


Research Into Further Applications 


The developing of improved methods is constantly 
in progress in a centralized accounting office. At the 
present time on the Big Four we are developing the 
possibilities of : 


Sorting together all timeslips for each individual for a pay 
period instead of posting the time daily on time sheets for 
day workers who make individual timeslips. 

Timesheets on which are posted the daily time of employees 
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who do not make separate timeslips that can be cut on a cut- 
ting machine to give a separate earning slip for each employee, 
which together with the earning slips for employees whose 
timeslips are sorted together instead of posting the time 
daily, can be sorted with the earning slips for the previous 
pay periods for each individual; so that at the end of the 
year the earning slips for all 24-pay periods of the year 
will be together for each individual, and when added, will give 
the total compensation for the year tor reports to the internal 
revenue department. 

The use of one set of tabulating machine cards prepared 
from the individual earning sheets for a pay period to pro- 
duce the earnings for the payroll, the employees’ service and 
compensation report, and other payroll statistics. 

Without discontinuing the furnishing to the auditor of 
disbursements or general auditor the present detail of vouchers, 
bills and other journal entries, produce a consolidated journal 
entry, showing separately under each account the amount debited. 
or credited from each source, such as payrolls, material, vouch- 
ers, bills, etc., and the total net debit or credit to each account. 


Timekeeping and Payroll 


The method being developed in timekeeping, payroll 
and payroll statistics includes the use of rubber stamps 
to mark on the timeslips of day workers who make 
separate individual timeslips each day, any time worked 
other than straight time at the employees’ regular rate 
and also time to be paid for but not worked. Such 
marking on the timeslips other than the one-third hour 
lunch period for which pay is allowed certain employees, 
is required on less than 2 per cent of the timeslips. 
After these timeslips are so marked with these rubber 
stamps, they are sorted into trays with dividers between 
each employee’s timeslips showing the employee’s name, 
occupation and rate printed on the dividers by the use 
of the addressing machine, so that at the end of the 
pay period all the timeslips for each individual em- 
ployee are together for the entire pay period. 

At the end of the pay period these timeslips together 
with an individual earnings form with the employee’s 
name, occupation, rate, etc., printed on it with an ad- 
dressing machine for each individual are bradded to- 
gether, the cardboard dividers remaining in the trays 
for use in sorting the timeslips for the next pay period 
and the timeslips with the earnings forms passed to the 
computing machine operators who add the hours for 
the different classes of service, extend into earning. 
and post the hours and amount for such different items 
in the proper place on the individual earnings form, 
which form has spaces for straight time, prorata over- 
time, punitive overtime, time paid for but not worked, 
etc., at the regular rate and in addition other rates it 
the employee worked under more than one classifica- 
tion or rate. These computations are then verified by 
another operator, after which the earnings forms with 
the timeslips attached go to the accounting machine 
card punch desk where machine cards are prepared 
for the different kinds of time and I. C. C. classifica- 
tions. 


A Modern Method for Payroll Accounting 


A separate timeslip is not received for each individual 
in the maintenance of way and construction depart- 
ments, in which departments one timeslip is made in- 
cluding the several employees in each gang. Also in 
the locomotive and car departments several employees 
work on a single piecework time against day work pay, 
the time of such employees is posted on timesheets. 
These timesheets are, however, so arranged that at the 
end of each pay period, they are cut on a paper cutter 
to provide a separate earnings slip for each employee 
At the close of the pay period, the total of the hours 
and earnings at the different rates, and separately for 
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the kinds of time worked, are computed and veritied 
by the computing machine operators, after which these 
timesheets go to the accounting machine card punch 
desk where machine cards are prepared to record the 
different kinds of time payments and separation of the 
various I. C. C. classifications. 

The machine cards are first used to accumulate each 
employee’s pay and print this on the payroll by use of 
the machine, there being no sorting for this operation, 
as the cards are maintained in the order of the payroll. 
The names, occupations, and rates are inserted on the 
payroll by the use of the addressing machine. 

The pay drafts are produced by printing the name on 
the drafts with the addressing machine and inserting 
the earnings, check number and date of the drafts by 
the use of the check writer, which automatically pro- 
duces a list of the drafts by number and amount, and 
the total for each payroll sheet or group of payroll 
sheets. The originals of these lists are transmitted with 
the drafts to the treasurer for his use as a list of 
drafts. 

After the payrolls have been produced, the machine 
cards used in entering the earnings on the payrolls for 
each individual are sorted on the sorting machine to 
I. C. C. classifications and separated by kinds of time, 
such as straight time, overtime, etc., and the I. C. C. 
report of service and compensation and other payroll 
statistics are produced on the accounting machine. Just 





In Next Week’s Issue 


Have you ever considered the coach yard as a 
source of potential economies’ The operations 
of cleaning passenger cars, inside and outside; of 
icing them, and of changing wheels and making 
other simple running repairs, usually performed 
with the aid of a few simple hand tools and fa- 
cilities. in the aggregate involve substantial ex- 
penditures which, if not large in proportion to 
other phases of equipment maintenance, offer un- 
usual opportunities for relatively large reductions. 
The next article in this series will show how in- 
vestment in modern facilities to assist in the per- 
formance of these operations will pay for itself in 
a few months. 











how far this method can be profitably extended. has not 
yet been developed. At the present time we are apply- 
ing it to the employees in the locomotive, car, stores, 
maintenance of way and construction departments. 
This method of timekeeping does not in any way 
increase the work of distributing the payroll expense 
to the operating or other accounts, which on our road 
for the locomotive, car and stores departments is ac- 
complished by use of the analysis machine, nor does 
it destroy any of the advantages of balancing the dis- 
tribution with the payroll totals. In fact it results in 
a little more speed in posting on the analysis machine 
the distribution of the timeslips for the day workers 
that are sorted together for the payroll period for each 
individual and also enables the distribution clerk to 
obtain a total for each employee’s distribution for the 
pay period and verify same with the employee’s earnings 
slip without clearing the machine of the totals being 
accumulated for each account. This materially lessens 
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the amount of time required to locate any difference 
between the total distribution and the total payroll, 
under the plan of accumulating the entire distribution 
for a day or pay period before totals can be obtained 
to balance with payroll amounts. 


Details Can Be Changed to Meet Local Conditions 


Several methods of handling the various accumula- 
tions of expenditures by use of the different types of 
machines available are in use on different roads; each 
producing economy, some more and others less according 
to how well the method followed is suited to the man- 
ner in which the basic information comes to the ac- 
counting office and the detail in which the accounting 
office is required to produce its accounting and statisti- 
cal records. 

This year’s Agenda (see footnote on first page of this 
article) outlines sound and well defined principles of 
application, these being the result of the committee’s in- 
vestigation of the uses made of the different types of 
machines on several roads. These prinicples as out- 
lined can well be used as a basic method, varying the 
detail operation to fit the condition in which the original 
information is received in the accounting office and the 
accounting and statistical requirements for completed 
work. 

Epitor’s Note—Articles to appear later in the 
operating economy series will further elaborate the 
application of machine methods and the utilization of 
modern appliances in increasing the efficiency and re- 
ducing the costs of railroad accounting work and office 
operation. 


Freight Car Loading 


WASHINGTON 


OADING of revenue freight for the week ended 
July 25 totaled 741,752 cars, according to the com- 
pilation of the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 

can Railway Association. This was a decrease of 15,803 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 177,549 
cars below the corresponding week last year. It was 
360,801 cars under the same week two years ago. Miscel- 
laneous freight loading for the week of July 25 totaled 
278,796 cars, a decrease of 7,145 cars below the preced- 
ing week this year, 76,131 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1930, and 149,981 cars under the same week in 
1929. Grain and grain products loading for the week 
totaled 51,961 cars, a decrease of 8,166 cars below the 
preceding week this year and 11,666 cars under the same 
week last year. It was 18,156 cars below the correspond- 
ing week two years ago. 

Forest products loading totaled 27,258 cars, a de- 
crease of 633 cars below the preceding week this year 
and 14,349 cars under the same week in 1930. It was 
40,535 cars below the corresponding week two years ago. 
Ore loading amounted to 35,848 cars, a decrease of 1,052 
cars below the week before and 24,533 cars below the 
corresponding week last year. It was a decrease of 44,830 
cars under the same week in 1929. Loading of merchan- 
dise less than carload lot freight totaled 212,153 cars, a 
decrease of 1,141 cars under the preceding week this 
year, 18,817 cars below the same week last year and 
45,886 cars under the same week two years ago. Coal 
loading amounted to 112,291 cars, 3,147 cars above the 
preceding week but 28,446 cars below the corresponding 
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week last year and 48,773 cars under the same week in 
1929. Coke loading amounted to 5,055 cars, an increase 
of 507 cars above the preceding week this year but 3,225 
cars under the same week last year, and 6,906 cars below 
the same week two years ago. Live stock loading 
amounted to 18,390 cars, a decrease of 1,320 cars below 
the preceding week this year and 382 cars below the same 
week last year. It also was 5,734 cars under the same 
week two years ago. 

Loadings by commodities for the week as compared 
with the similar weeks in 1930 and 1929 were as follows 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, pony 25, 1931 
Districts 1931 1930 1929 














40th cum ab cbvndabwapita wh adece 166,523 204,485 248,590 
Rey te ea ae 141,953 183,277 225,746 
EN i's aoe mh ara epalace wae we 46,223 54,178 62,265 
SE . o Oice nals Veh eeedeudeusewuns 104,181 122,101 140,927 
ED Sc reesensuaneeerseud <a 106.538 142,161 175,102 
INS: owecsin eee bower wer eas 114.793 140,618 165,474 
ED noc. cinta d.ueeo ew enews cau 61.541 73,481 84,449 
Total Weaternm Districts ....¢ccesswe 282,872 955,260 425,025 
pO rrr rere are 741,752 919,301 1,102,553 


Commodities 








Grain and Grain Products .......... 51,961 63,627 70,117 
DE 224 Sede do viesenedsca see 18,390 18,772 24,124 
nT ii shos Haticé pecemeaveruaneecuew 112,291 140,737 161,064 

Rr vs pve Wey “eee endiedoe dle uebe Kiet 5,055 8,280 11,961 
ee ee rr 27,258 41,607 67,793 
RE ed inci ca idias san ie wean ie Ao Oca 35,848 60,381 80,678 
OS SSD Sh) Sn err ee 212,153 230,970 258,039 
SIN So dics. cna dw pit aber aeas 278,796 354,927 428,777 
NR ila: Sansa ata stat aia dian righ Res 741,752 919,301 1, 102,553 
PMA: 5 Aine ce aw cena eo een awe 757,555 928,271 1,079,968 
Pt Oe. ccs pheckh rate enncame komen 763,581 915,985 1,066,414 
an Mest adas ocsedae eer nkceunee 667,879 792,053 911,143 
| SPR eee pee re 759,290 936,690 1,096,569 
Cumulative total, 30 weeks......2Z1,910,751 26,756,186 29,777,031 


Car Loading in Canada 


Kevenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended July 25 totaled 46,802 cars , a decrease from 
the previous week of 1,164 cars anda decrease from the 
same week last year of 12,621 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
NT Wik ble aheviaraticaee arte news 46,802 22,042 
eS ESSA a eee ae 47,966 22,311 
| peornbegehar own an tee 47,765 20,828 
ie ee eee 59,423 29,082 
Cuniulative Totals for Canada 
cS Beer 1,443,834 809,323 
DE as CREE. p.d'n 0 ow Addiain gated thea 1,767,320 1,034,767 


BU) FAMED So wane ainevalepure 1,984,576 1,258,066 


Railroad Labor Leaders 
Protest Wage Discussion 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 

AILWAY labor executives recently have expressed 

great concern because the question of a wage re- 

duction has been injected into discussions of the 
pending application of the railroads for a 15 per cent 
general advance in freight rates. At the same time 
they have given the newspapers to understand that 
they are greatly disappointed because the Association of 
Railway Executives has declined to join with them in 
injecting proposals for a wage increase, through the 
medium of a six-hour day or five-day week, into a 
discussion of unemployment and plans for bringing 
about regulation of competing forms of transportation, 
although, of course, the wage aspect of the shorter 
working period has not been emphasized and the im- 
pression has been given merely that the railway execu- 
tives are not co-operative. They have also made pub- 
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lic plans for seeking compulsory pension legislation at 
the next session of Congress, on the theory that that 
would be somewhat apropos of the present discussion of 
stabilization of employment. 

Although the Interstate Commerce Commiss:on has 
announced that evidence concerning wage) levels will 
not be received at the hearings on the rate advance, and 
although Commissioner Meyer promptly shut off dis- 
cussion of that point on two occasions during the hear- 
ing, many suggestions have been made during the dis- 
cussion of the case to the effect that the railroad fi- 
nancial situation requires a wage reduction rather than 
a rate increase, or that a movement to reduce railroad 
wages would be the only alternative if the commission 
should refuse the railroad application for a higher rate 
level. It has even been suggested, from labor sources, 
that the railway labor leaders are inclined to fear that 
the railroads have presented only a half-hearted case 
to the commission, as a necessary preliminary to a wage 
readjustment movement. This idea arises from the fact 
that the railroads, in seeking to have their case treated 
on a revenue basis, greatly curtailed their presentation 
of evidence and declined to discuss specific rates. 

In connection with a three-day meeting of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association in Washington last 
week a statement was issued to the press declaring that 
the railway labor organizations are “united and pre- 
pared to resist any such move with all the powers at 
their command,” and that “they are also fortified with 
the solemn agreement between representatives of em- 
ployers and employees and of the government of the 
United States not to permit the pressure of a business 
depression to be used as the excuse for breaking down 
the American standard of living and compelling men 
to labor for less than just compensation for their serv- 
ices.” The statement also included an argumentative 
denial “that there is any justification for seeking to in- 
crease the net revenues through the process of reducing 
the wages of employees,” based largely on the theory 
that, as the result of the large increase in investment in 
railroad property,” every employee is producing a larger 
profit for the employer than ever before.” It was also 
asserted that ‘the nation- wide depression of today has 
been caused by low wages” and that. “‘an industry that 
has a constantly declining labor cost has no just claim 
to reduce wages.” 

Nothing was said in this public statement about the 
campaign for a six-hour day or a five-day week, which 
many of the labor organizations have endorsed but 
which has not been formally presented to the railroads, 
It is understood, because of the “solemn agreement” re- 
ferred to, made at the White House toward the end of 
1929. However, at the same meeting last week, the 
labor executives devoted much time to a discussion of 
the shorter work day and work week as ‘‘permanent 
preventives of unemployment,” and it was reported in 
their newspaper “Labor,” and thus got into the news- 
papers, that they were greatly disappointed at the 
declination of the Association of Railway Executives to 
join in the appointment of a joint committee to consider 
the general railroad problem, including the “elimination 
of unfair competition” and the “stabilization of em- 
ployment,” including the scheme for a shorter work 
period at the same rates of pay as for a longer period. 
This proposal was made to the association several weeks 
ago, in the Spring. In reply, R. H. Aishton, chairman 
cf the Association-of Railway Executives, reminded the 
labor executives that the association does not deal with 
labor matters and that it was the position of the rail- 

(Continued on page 204) 
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All-Steel Caboose Built by the Reading 


Reading Builds 20 





Steel Cabooses 


Equipped with one-piece cast-steel underframes—Overall 


length 33 ft. 10 in—Berths for six persons 


by the Reading at its Reading, Pa., car shops. The 

design was prepared by the mechanical depart- 
ment of the railroad. The new caboose cars are of all- 
steel construction, with one-piece cast-steel under- 
frames, yellow-pine lining and double floor. The 
length over the couplers is 33 ft. 10 in., while the body 
has a length of 25 ft. 14 in. over the end plates. The 
maximum width over the steps is 9 ft. 6% in. and the 
maximum clearance is 14 feet 9 in. The cars are 
carried on four-wheel cast-steel trucks having 5-in. by 
9-in. journals and 33-in. chilled cast-iron wheels. 

Each caboose has a sleeping capacity for six persons. 
Arranged along one side of the car is a desk, upper 
and lower berth, three lockers, another upper and lower 
berth, and a clothes closet. The middle of the three 
lockers is insulated and lined with galvanized iron for a 
refrigerator. On the opposite side (starting at the same 
end of the car) is a cooler for drinking water, water 
tank and wash basin, a 22-in. by 22-in. drop table, stove, 
coal bunker, three lockers, the middle one of which is 
lined with galvanized iron for the storage of journal 
packing ; an upper and lower berth, and a clothes closet. 
The berth cushions are 4 in. thick and covered with 
8-oz, black enameled duck, tufted and filled with curled 
hair. 

The three lockers on either side are arranged under- 
neath the lookout compartment, as shown in one of the 
illustrations. The clothes closets are 2 ft. 1 in. wide. 
A steel box, 12 in. by 12 in.. by 15 in., is built into 
the back corner of one of the closets for the storage 


T WENT Y caboose cars are now under construction 


of dry waste. Complete facilities for the comfort of 
the train crew and the conducting of the business per- 
taining to the operation of a train enroute are provided 





Interior Showing the Locker and Berth Arrangement 
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and well arranged for maximum convenience. The 
lookout is placed on the center line of the car and is 
provided with eight sliding window sash. The four 
window sash on each side of the caboose are arranged 
to raise. The end doors are provided with two fixed 
glass lights. 

Ajax hand brakes are applied on both platforms. The 
one-piece cast-steel underframe was furnished by the 
General Steel Castings Corporation. This underframe 
is arranged to facilitate the attachment of the air and 
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D. B. Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen, has been quoted as 
saying that the labor executives have not yet decided 
what their next step would be but would probably meet 
in about two weeks to determine it. One plan under 
consideration is to seek pension legislation. At the 
meeting last week study was given to several plans and 
a special committee was appointed charged with the duty 
of having a pension or retirement insurance plan ready 
for introduction as a bill in Congress at the beginning 





Cast-Steel Underframe of the Reading Caboose Cars 


hand brakes, piping, draft gear, superstructure, etc., 
with a minimum of labor and number of parts or pieces. 
It is machine finished on the outside of the side sills 
and on the top surfaces where the framing of the 
superstructure is secured. The underframe casting in- 
cludes the end platform support with a center sill of 
heavy box section; area of 33 sq. in. The body center 
plates are machine finished and riveted to the under- 
frame. 

The trucks are of the Taylor flexible type with cast- 
steel frames and bolsters and elliptic bolster springs. 
These trucks provide full equalization and afford an 
easy-riding car. 

The caboose cars are equipped with Westinghouse air 
brakes and friction draft gear, A.R.A. Type D couplers 
with Farlow attachments, Creco brake-beam safety sup- 
ports and Stucki roller side bearings. 


Railroad Labor Leaders 
Protest Wage Discussion 


(Continued from page 202) 
roads that such questions should be handled through 
customary channels; that is, primarily with the individ- 
ual railroads. He added that he and Alfred P. Thom. 


general counsel of the association, had been appointed 
as a medium of contact with the organizations to facili- 
tate co-operation on any matters within the scope oi 
the association. 





of the next session in December. The committee in- 
cludes E. J. Manion, president, Order of Railway 
Telegraphers; J. G. Luhrsen, president, American Train 
Dispatchers’ Association; and B. M. Jewell, president 
of the Railway Employees Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The position of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the wage question should not be injected into the 
rate case was further explained in a reply addressed 
by Chairman Brainerd to Ezra J. Warner, of Chicago, 
who had said in a letter that it had been reported that the 
commission had declined to receive in evidence a reso- 
lution of the Chicago Association of Commerce, “solely 
because we had suggested in our resolution that con- 
sideration should be given to the subject of wages.” 
Mr. Brainerd in his reply said that letters, telegrams, 
resolutions, editorials and newspaper articles are not 
competent evidence, and while ordinarily received by 
the commission and filed, “form no part of the record 
upon which a decision can be properly based.” Stating 
that the commission had announced that evidence would 
not be received in this proceeding regarding the level 
of railroad wages, Chairman Brainerd said: “It is con- 
sidered by the commission that such evidence would not 
be pertinent to the inquiry and that if relevant it would, 
under the circumstances of this case, be impracticable to 
consider it in connection with the matter directly brought 
in issue by the carriers’ application, which prays that 
we grant permission to them to file percentage supple- 
ments to existing tariffs increasing all freight rates and 
charges 15 per cent without complying with the ordinary 
rules of tariff publication.” 
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Pennsylvania Adopts 152-lb. Rail 


Demand for greater stiffness and longer life under increasing 


axle loads and higher speeds are met by 


the design of this heavy section 


By T. J. Skilliman 
Chief Engineer, Pennsylvania System, Philadelphia, Pa. 


design in recent years is that announced by~ the 

Pennsylvania of its 152-lb. section, the first heats 
of which were laid during May and June of the present 
year. Aside from its technical significance, the pro- 
duction of this rail, which is the heaviest and 
stiffest in regular use on any railway, constitutes an 
event of historic interest, since 1931 completes an even 
century in the evolution of the T-rail. It is of further 
interest in this connection that the original T-rail, im- 
ported from England on May 16, 1831, was designed 
for and used on the Camden & South Amboy Railroad, 
now a part of the New York division of the Pennsyl- 
vania. 
. For many years the trend in railway operation has 
been toward higher speeds, increased weight of locomo- 
tives and cars, and greater capacity and lading of 
freight cars, while the length of both freight and pas- 
senger trains has advanced steadily. Since the end of 
these developments is not in sight, the influence of all 
of these factors on the track structure is likely to grow 
rather than diminish in the future. Where the com- 
bination of increased loading and high speed with high 
density of traffic is encountered in maximum degree, 
the result already is the development of wheel pres- 
sures and the attainment of speeds which, from the 
standpoint of durability, are beyond the ability of the 
rail heretofore in use to withstand. The indications 
that this stage has been reached on certain definite ter- 
ritories are given by the shortened life of the rail, the 
increased number of rail failures and the magnitude of 
the annual expenditures which must be made to main- 
tain smooth-riding track. These indications are also 
supplemented by deficiencies in splicing as the result of 
insufficient depth of the splicing area. 

Such indications having become obvious, and their 
occurrence having been noted in a sufficient number of 
instances on certain parts of the Pennsylvania system 
which carry the densest traffic, it became apparent that 
a review of the operating requirements was necessary 
in order to arrive at a solution of the problem of de- 
signing a rail that would meet the demand for a stronger 
track structure, which would also have smoother and 
more comfortable riding qualities, capable of carrying 
safely increased traffic producing greater wheel pres- 
sures, at higher speeds, and which at the same time 
would result in more economical maintenance. 

Accordingly, committees were formed which included 
representatives of the United States Steel Corporation, 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and the Pennsylvania. 
These committees made thorough reviews and analyses 
of the problem as a whole and of its various phases. As 
a result of these studies, it was determined that the 
proper objective was a rail that would safely and satis- 
factorily withstand an axle load of 100,000 Ib. moving 
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at a speed of 100 m.p.h. This contrasts with an axle 
loading of 80,000 lb. moving at a speed of 80 m.p.h., 
which was the service for which the 130-lb. rail was 
designed that has been standard on the Pennsylvania 
since 1916. It was the conclusion of these committees 
that the increased allowances for speed and loading will 
meet the requirements of transportation developments 
during the next 25 years. 

As the next step, the chemical composition and physical 
attributes, such as stiffness and strength, were fixed. 
A design was then developed which would most 
nearly meet these requirements. Calculations were made 
to determine the stresses that.might be expected from 
a purely theoretical standpoint. As a result of the 
studies made at this stage of the investigation, it was 
demonstrated that it would be necessary to incorporate 
the following features, among others, in the design. 

1—A height of approximately 8 in., which is 134 in. 
higher than the 130-lb. section heretofore the standard 
on this road, as an important element in increasing the 
stiffness of the rail. 

2—A head designed with a radius as great as would 
be practicable from a manufacturing standpoint, in order 
to give a broad contact with the wheel tread. 

3—A definite desirable ratio of the perimeter of each 
part of the rail—that is, the head, the web and the base 
—to their respective volumes, so that the rate of cooling 
of all of these parts should be as nearly even as possible, 
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in order to minimize the creation of internal stresses as 
a result of cooling. 

4—Provision for canting the rail, and that this should 
be done in the ratio of 1:40 by the use of a canted tie 
plate, as a further means of insuring a better contact 
between the head of the rail and the tread of the wheel. 

In developing a design to meet all of these require- 
ments, there was produced a section weighing 152 lb. 
to the yard, which has 75 per cent greater stiffness than 
the 130-lb. section used previously. The investigation 
of the most desirable shape of the head to provide a 
running surface in which the initial stress will be held 
to a minimum, included a study of the contours of the 
wheel treads on a large number of cars in active service 
and the determination of the average contour of those 
studied. From this study, it was found that a radius 
of 24 in. most nearly fit the average contour that would 
be practicable to roll. Observation of the behavior 
of the rail in the track up to this time indicates that 
the contact between the running surface of the rail and 
the wheels has been extended materially, as compared 
with other rail sections, so that it is believed that this 
objective has been attained. 
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The chemical composition of the new rail is as follows: 
Carbon, 0.70 to 0.85; manganese, 0.70 to 1.00; phos- 
phorus, 0.04 or under; silicon, 0.15 to 0.30. 

As a result of the knowledge gained in designing 
the 152-lb. section, the 130-lb. section has been re- 
designed to accord with the principles of the new de- 
sign. The result of this revision has been a section 
having 22 per cent greater stiffness, with an increase 
of only 1 lb. in the weight per yard. The new 131-lb. 
section will supersede the 130-lb. section and hereafter 
will be the standard for main-line track, except where 
the conditions of traffic require the use of the 152-lb. 
section. The latter is now being laid at various points 
between New York and Pittsburgh, and its use on the 
main east and west and north and south stems of the 
system will be extended progressively, to replace exist- 
ing lighter sections, as conditions of traffic and wear 
warrant. 

Reference has been made to deficiencies in splicing. 
These were met by utilizing the greater fishing space 
provided by the higher web of the new section. It was 
thus possible to design a simpler but more effective 
form of splice which it is believed will result in a 
much improved rail joint. In particular, features have 
been introduced into the design which produce greater 
vertical stiffness, as well as lateral resiliency. The 
latter makes it possible to take up the wear that occurs 
between the underside of the rail head and the top of 
the splice. 


Reading's Testimony 
on Traffic and Purchases 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, on July 

30, heard testimony at Philadelphia of officers of 

the Reading Company, in its investigation into 
the relationship between traffic solicitation and railway 
purchases. W. P. Bartel, director of the Commission’s 
Bureau of Service, presided, with Examiner List ap- 
pearing as attorney for the Commission—C. T. Wolfe, 
assistant general solicitor of the Reading, conducting 
the case for that company. Just prior to the close of 
the hearing, the Commission entered as exhibits a vast 
array of mimeographed copies of correspondence which 
its investigators had taken from Reading files. This 
correspondence included letters dealing with the pur- 
chase of coal, cement, various metals, rubber goods, 
electrical apparatus, lumber, oils and gasolines, paints 
and miscellaneous correspondence. The hearing was 
then recessed to September 1, at 10 A. M., at Wash- 
ington, D. C., to give Reading officers the opportunity 
to study the exhibits prior to being called upon to testify 
regarding them. 

E. D. Hilleary, vice-president in charge of traffic, was 
the first witness. In response to questions by Exam- 
iner List, he briefly described the organization of the 
traffic department and stated that it maintains a con- 
tact with the purchasing department, but that he did not 
recall ever asking that department to remove a name 
from its list of approved manufacturers. The pur- 
chasing department, he said, supplies the traffic depart- 
ment with information regarding all purchases, which 
information is distributed among the solicitors who 
come in contact with these manufacturers. This advice 
is given solicitors purely as information and not for use 

(Continued on page 208) 
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Increasing L. C. L. Freight Traffic 


Pick-up and delivery service, advertising of service 


improvements, overnight deliveries and faster 


schedules called for to meet competition 


By George A. Powell 


Trans-ship Clerk, Canadian Pacific, Smith’s Falls, Ont. 


S I write, I have before me two waybills. The 

[\ first covers a shipment of 570 lb. from Montreal 

to Smith’s Falls. The Montreal cartage advanced 
against the goods is $1.25, and the destination cartage is 
50 cents, making a total of $1.75 for cartage charges 
alone. Had this shipment moved by truck, the con- 
signees would have saved this entire amount and the 
total haulage charges assessed by the transport company 
would have been considerably less than the freight 
charges collected by the railway company. The second 
waybill covers a small shipment from Ottawa to Smith’s 
Falls. The freight on the consignment is the minimum 
of 50 cents; the cartage at the originating point is 40 
cents; and the destination cartage is a further 30 cents. 
In this instance, it cost the purchaser of the goods 50 
cents to have them brought a distance of 48 miles, while 
at the same time he was obliged to pay 70 cents for hav- 
ing them carted a distance slightly over a mile and a 
half. A trucking company offers to pick up this same 
shipment from the consignor’s plant in Ottawa and de- 
liver it to the store door of the consignee for a total 
charge of 50 cents. Is it any wonder that the l.c.l. 
freight business of the railways is fast declining? 

The railways must immediately make drastic changes 
in their method of handling l.c.l. freight, for every day 
more and more business is being permanently lost by 
the steam roads. The railways must at once make ar- 
rangements for the carting of goods at both originating 
and destination points at a very small, if any, further 
cost to the owners of these goods. This is a matter that 
has long been under consideration and has been given a 
partial trial on some of the more progressive railways 
in the United States, but surely in a matter of such vital 
importance as the increasing of our l.c.l. business the 
time for hesitation is past and steps should be taken 
without further delay to preserve this important con- 
tributor to the railway revenues. The additional cost 
of providing this extra service would not be as great 
as would appear at first sight. The railways have an 
advantage in having every facility necessary to the 
prompt handling of these small shipments, and there is 
not a department on any road which could not handle 
a 100-per cent increase in business with very slight ad- 
ditional cost. 


Facilities Are Available 


In practically all our cities and towns, we are main- 
taining expensive express delivery and pick-up systems 
which, in very few instances, are ever worked to ca- 
pacity. These systems could be utilized in carting 
freight, and any additional units which it would be found 
necessary to add, I believe, could soon be classed as 





_* From the prize-winning paper in the Canadian Railway Club compe- 
tition, read at the meeting of the club in Montreal, Que., on May 11. 


profitable investments, since the l.c.l. freight business 
of the railroads would increase to many times its pres- 
ent proportions. One very attractive feature of truck 
transport is the number of hours over which the com- 
panies are prepared to handle business, and thus enable 
a shipper who is hindered from preparing his goods 
for shipment before the normal closing hour of the 
warehouse to forward them during the evening hours 
without loss of time. Arrangements should be made to 
operate these pick-up units of the railways for special 
calls during the evening hours and to handle the goods 
so secured as quickly as possible. 

It has often been suggested that a private company 
would be in a better position to handle the cartage busi- 
ness than the railways themselves, but it is my opinion 
that the railroads should be wary of having this service 
performed by any organization not under their direct 
control. The impression that a shipper receives of a rail- 
road is due to a certain extent to his contact with its 
carting agents, and we have ample evidence today of the 
harm that can be done to the roads entering into long- 
term contracts with private transport firms. The high 
cost of city haulage is almost invariably blamed upon 
the railroads, and it is an almost impossible task to 
convince some of our patrons that the railways are 
simply advancing the charges which have been paid by 
them to the cartage firms. 

The great majority of wholesalers who deliver 
throughout the country by means of their own trucks do 
so only because their customers demand delivery of pur- 
chased commodities at their warehouse or store doors, 
and if the railways would adopt a pick-up and delivery 
system as outlined above, it takes no prophet to foretell 
that there would be such an enormous increase in busi- 
ness to the railroads—that peaks of prosperity never be- 
fore dreamed of would be reached. The time is past 
when the railways could sit and wait for business to be 
delivered at their doors; if they would survive in this 
transportation war, they must be prepared to go out and 
get the business. 


Advertise Service Improvements 


No matter how much is undertaken to improve the 
dispatch of freight, and regardless of the improvements 
in the services rendered to our patrons, a great part of 
the public will remain in total ignorance of the ad- 
vantages of shipping by rail unless we tell about them. 
For years, all our large railroads have spent immense 
sums advértising their passenger and express businesses, 
which show very small returns for the millions of dol- 
lars invested in them, but the mainstay of the roads, 
the freight business, has been entirely neglected. It is 
high time that we awaken to the fact that we must tell 
the people of the many advantages of shipping by rail. 
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It is not enough that we should know these advantages ; 
they must also be impressed upon the shipping public. 

A local agent can do much in soliciting business, but 
he cannot reach everybody, and it is only by advertising 
that the occasional shipper or consignee can be made 
aware of the advantages we offer. I have been informed 
of the case of a certain storekeeper who received oc- 
casional shipments by truck from a point some two 
hundred and fifty miles away. As these shipments were 
both bulky and perishable, the trucking company charged 
a rather high rate, and refused to be responsible for the 
deterioration of the goods. One day a railway agent in 
the course of his duties called upon this man and sug- 
gested that he get his shipments in by rail. The store- 
keeper claimed he could not do this as he would have 
to wait too long for his goods. When it was pointed out 
to him that the railway maintained a one-day service 
between the points in question, the man was quite sur- 
prised, since he was under the impression that all small 
shipments were loaded in way cars and, being stopped 
at all stations en route, would take about three days 
to cover that distance. Lack of advertising was to blame 
for the false impression held by that man. 

Now let us see what improvements can be effected 
in the time taken in the main line haul and terminal 
delivery of freight which is moving by the railroads. 
There is always a delay between the time that a train 
arrives in the sorting yard and the time that the mer- 
chandise cars are placed at the freight sheds to be 
worked, and a certain amount of delay is, of course, 
inevitable. However, it should be our purpose to cut 
this to a minimum. All shed cars arriving at the larger 
terminals should be required to be spotted within one 
hour of time of arrival, and in the case of smaller ter- 
minals this time should be cut to half an hour, All 
instances where a greater time is permitted to elapse 
between the arrival and spotting of cars should be re- 
ported to the superintendent, who should investigate the 
cause of the delay and take action to prevent its repe- 
tition. 

In certain districts in Ontario and Quebec, there are 
a great many towns and villages within a small area. 
L.c.l. freight consigned to any of the towns in such area 
is subject to several trans-shipments, each of which is 
responsible for at least one day’s delay. To hasten de- 
livery of freight in such districts, I would advocate the 
establishment of terminals about one hundred miles 
apart, and delivery by truck from these terminals to the 
surrounding towns. Let me illustrate by giving a spe- 
cific example. 

A certain division, with which I am familiar, ex- 
tends for 90 miles, has a trans-shipping terminal at 
either end and has five large towns and about twenty 
smaller towns between the terminals. Over this di- 
vision, both a swing train and a way freight are op- 
erated daily. As straight cars are made from several 
large centers to the towns in question, the freight in 
the way cars seldom exceeds 20,000 Ib. at any one time, 
but this amount is fairly constant. As the highway in 
this district touches all the towns served by the railway, 
my plan would call for the cancellation of the way 
freight and the establishment of four trucks with trail- 
ers on this run, two operating each way every day. 
The heavy freight would be handled, as it is now, in 
straight cars on the swing train. Besides speeding up 
the delivery, about thirty new villages could be brought 
into the scope of the railway and the cost of providing 
service in this district would be greatly lessened as the 
cost of operating one way freight would soon pay for 
a great many trucks. 

At present, practically all our way freights are oper- 
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ated during daylight hours, which means that there is a 
very considerable delay between the time cars are loaded 
at the freight shed and the time they are forwarded from 
the terminal. The result is, of course, that many sta- 
tions do not receive the freight consigned to them until 
the afternoon of the day following shipment or trans- 
fer. Much time could be saved if all way freights were 
operated at night, as this would permit early morning de- 
livery at all points. That this method of operation would 
be more inconvenient for the railroads is readily ac- 
knowledged, but this inconvenience must be met if they 
are to compete with the speedy delivery which the 
trucking companies are willing to furnish. The necessary 
changes in existing regulations could no doubt be readily 
accomplished if it were pointed out to all concerned 
that it would be in their own interests to operate trains 
in whatever way the prosperity of the railroads, and, 
incidentally, of their employees, demanded. 

I have before me two time tables, one of each of our 
greatest railroads, In examining them, I find that it 
takes about nineteen hours for their scheduled fast 
freights to cover a distance of 325 miles. Fast passen- 
ger trains cover the same route and distance in six 
to seven hours. For years, no effort seems to have been 
made to decrease the running time of the freight trains, 
and yet, if a three-or-four-hour reduction could be 
made in the time taken over this 300 miles, it would 
mean a one-day service between two of our largest cities 
in place of the two-day service now existing. All the 
efforts of our mechanical departments for years past 
have been to build larger and more powerful engines 
capable of hauling enormous tonnage, but apparently 
little has been done to increase the speed of our freight 
trains. Trains of twenty and thirty years ago covered 
the distance just as fast as do those of today. Faster 
service is the crying need of today, and the railroads 
must furnish this service or suffer steadily increasing 
losses in business. 


Reading's Testimony 


on Traffic and Purchases 
(Continued from page 206) 


as a “lever to unduly embarrass or harass” the prospec- 
tive patron. No “high-powered” sales effort is put 
forth, he said. His department attempts to keep closely 
informed regarding the volume of traffic of shippers, 
with particular reference to what proportion of total 
traffic is given to the Reading. He felt that manufac- 
turers located on the Reading lines, who give it their 
traffic, should receive prior consideration in company 
purchases, provided always that they can first satisfy 
the purchasing department as to quality and price. 
“Reciprocity,” he said, “has been so well founded for 
so many years, that it cannot be divorced from every- 
day business.’ It is not the principle of reciprocity, he 
continued, but its abuse, which gives rise to difficulties. 
Under questioning by Examiner List, the witness agreed 
that reciprocity would not increase the traffic of the 
railroads as a whole. He did not know whether the 
Reading had lost or gained traffic by the “decided 
growth” which has taken place in reciprocal traffic and 
purchasing relationships since the war. Questioned as 
to whether he knew, or had heard of, any abuses in con- 
nection with this practice, he answered that he had 
heard “street talk” about such abuses but could not be 
specific about them in view of the fact that they were 
hearsay only. Asked whether it was the Reading’s 
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practice to endeavor to get shippers to disregard con- 
signees’ routing instructions, he stated that Reading 
traffic solicitors would use all legitimate sales methods 
to endeavor to get both shipper and consignee to route 
via their line, but that they did not try to induce ship- 
pers to violate positive instructions of consignees. 

Describing the company’s coal business, and its rela- 
tionship to fuel purchases, Mr. Hilleary explained that, 
while the company naturally favors its patrons in or- 
ders for fuel, its assignment of orders is not based on 
any mathematical proportion of so many cars ordered 
for so many cars shipped. The policy is determined on 
broad lines. He stated that the traffic department’s rec- 
ommendations to the purchasing department regarding 
cement orders “are few and far between.” He said that 
he had no information regarding the amount of cement 
required, but simply would tell the purchasing agent 
that he would appreciate it if such and such a firm 
might be given consideration in placing orders. How- 
ever, the purchasing agent must first be satisfied by the 
manufacturer, The product must first be sold com- 
pletely on its merits to the purchasing department. He 
said that he had never asked the purchasing department 
to pay any premium on any class of supplies and would 
not do so. He did not remember ever having been ap- 
proached by any representatives of draft gear manufac- 
turers, nor could he recall ever having made any rec- 
ommendation to the purchasing department on the sub- 
ject. No packers’ representatives had called upon him 
to discuss the subject of draft gear. 

The second witness was J. D. Landis, purchasing 
agent, who explained that the volume of purchases 
placed through his office totaled approximately $25,000,- 
000 annually, exclusive of equipment, which purchases 
are handled by Vice-president C. H. Ewing. He stated 
that he investigated the reliability of firms before put- 
ting them on the list of concerns to whom inquiries were 
sent. He also investigated the quality of their prod- 
ucts, relying on the experience of other railroads or 
placing a small trial order. for test purposes. Some 
shippers supply him voluntarily with reports of busi- 
ness given the Reading, but he does not require this in- 
formation from manufacturers with whom he has done 
business. The purchasing agent's first concern, he said, 
is with quality and price, and non-shippers will be fav- 
ored over shippers on this basis if the shippers cannot 
meet these conditions. He stated that approximately 
90 per cent of all materials purchased are secured on a 
basis of competitive bidding. This does not mean that 
the original lowest bidder is awarded the entire order. 
Other concerns who originally bid higher may be in- 
formed, if they seek the information, that their price is 
too high, without being told exactly how much too high. 
If they make another offer and their price is as low or 
lower than the original lowest bid, they may secure a 
part of the business. 

Mr. Landis said that the company secures its bitumi- 
nous fuel coal from three off-line fields. One-third of 
its coal purchases are anthracite, all of which is bought 
from on-line producers. About 75 per cent of bituminous 
purchases are placed on yearly contract. These contracts 
expire at different times during the year and at the pres- 
ent time there are 30 such. Contracts are placed by 
competitive bidding. There is, however, a variation in 
price because of a difference in the quality of coal. 
There may even be a difference in quality from mines 
working the same field—a difference due not only to 
varying intrinsic properties of the coal proper, but also 
a variation arising from methods of mining and prepar- 
ing the coal. He explained that quality and price are 
the first consideration and that only if these are satisfac- 
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tory is an operator’s standing as a shipper over the 
Reading considered in placing orders. He explained 


that fuel contracts are referred to the president of the 
company for final approval, but that this practice has to 
do only with that officer’s interest in the price to be 


paid; that none of the other officers of the company 
makes any change in the distribution of orders. Nor is 
there a “yard stick” which requires one car of coal to 
be purchased for a certain number of cars of commer- 
cial coal shipped. 

Anthracite is purchased from seven operators on a 
monthly basis by competitive bidding. All producers 
are located on the Reading. Questioned as to whether 
some bituminous coal was purchased from operators 
who also produce anthracite, he answered in the affirma- 
tive, but stated that bituminous traffic was not consid- 
ered in the placing of orders for anthracite. He was 
of the opinion that a contract for the purchase of the 
entire output of an off-line mine would be unwise. If 
anything happened to this producer the supply would be 
endangered, whereas if the business were distributed 
among several mines, the defection of one or even sev- 
eral of them would not endanger the supply. 

Some question arose regarding purchasing methods 
and prices for distress coal taken over by the company. 
Was it the practice to charge the full freight rate on 
such coal to the point of destination, plus demurrage 
charges if any? This question was left open for fur- 
ther answer at the hearing in Washington. 

The company purchases cement through competitive 
bidding, some on-line and some off-line, prices being f. 
o.b. the Reading company—in .other words off-line pro- 
ducers absorb the freight charge which they must pay 
to get the cement to the Reading, in their quoted price. 
Some of the cement companies are trucking cement but 
the Reading has not taken any firms off its inquiry list 
because of this practice. Most lumber is purchased di- 
rect from the mills, always under competitive bidding. 
Steel rail is purchased from the Bethlehem and Carne- 
gie Works, both quoting the same price f.o.b. Bethle- 
hem is an on-line concern, but Carnegie is not, so that 
rails purchased from Carnegie involve some freight 
charges in addition to the price paid. Mr. Landis ex- 


plained that it was the policy to purchase only a small 


proportion of off-line rails, but that he felt it was a 
good policy to secure rail from more than one mill so 
that there might be some comparison; and he believed 
that the company had secured better rail as a result of 
this policy, than it would have otherwise. 

He said that the company had two standard draft 
gears, the Miner and the Waugh-Gould, but that he had 
never conferred with any representatives of packing con- 
cerns on the subject of draft gear, nor had the traffic 
department ever approached him on the subject. No 
premium was ever paid for supplies because of traffic 
considerations or for any other reason, except that 
somewhat higher prices for better quality might be al- 
lowed. The witness explained that he did not handle 
equipment purchases, and only specialities required for 
equipment when he could secure these specialities at a 
lower price than those quoted by equipment manufac- 
turers to Vice-President Ewing. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Landis’ testimony Mr. Hil- 
leary was recalled as a witness on the subject of truck- 
ing by cement manufacturers. He expressed a belief 
that these manufacturers were studying their transpor- 
tation problem, and would be able to work out a basis 
whereby the railways would secure a proper consider- 
ation in the transportation requirements of cement com- 
panies. He added, however, that trucking of all classes 
of commodities is becoming an extremely serious prob- 
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lem. Between New York and Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, he said that every variety of goods was trucked, 
including structural steel. A great deal of anthracite is 
being handled by truckmen who act not only as trans- 
portation agents, but also as coal dealers. He felt that 
a great deal of trucking was entirely legitimate and 
shippers were justified in using this form of transpor- 
tation in many instances. He urged, however, that 
something be done to place the trucks and the rail- 
roads on a more even basis so that each would have a 
fair chance to secure that traffic which each is best fitted 
to handle economically. 


Slightly Less Wood 
Given Treatment in 1930 


URING 1930, a total of 332,318,577 cu. ft. of 
D wood was given preservative treatment, accord- 
ing to the statistics of wood preservation pre- 
pared by R. K. Hephenstine, Jr., forest service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with 
the American Wood Preservers’ Association. This 
volume represents a decrease of only 8 per cent as com- 
pared with 1929, the peak year in this industry, and a 
decrease of only 1 per cent as compared with 1928, and 
has been exceeded in only 3 of the 22 years that records 
have been kept, beginning with 1909. 
As in previous years, crossties and switch ties com- 
prised the bulk of the wood subjected to treatment, the 
total in 1930 being 204,424,034 cu. ft., or nearly 62 per 





Statement of Material Treated by Classes (Cu. Ft.) 
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DE Meio veweemut od wh Ob 6 75,258,146 77,154,317 — 1,896,171 
EE Ec weceniseccaccos 5,012,445 6,852,130 — 1,839,685 
EE 2 ca chebisdsnd cee 1,299,246 1,957,431 — 658,185 
Construction timbers ....... 19,013,369 20,203,811 — 1,190,442 
WEMCOTEMOOUD 2 oc ccc ccccsees 10,284,184 11,219,613 — 935,429 








cent of the entire volume of wood treated. Included 
in this total, 14,622,713 cu. ft. represented the volume of 
switch ties, and is the only item that showed an increase 
for the year. ; 

From the standpoint of quantity treated, oak ties 
again occupied first place by a wide margin, with 21,- 
040,750 out of a total of 63,267,107 ties. Southern 
pine came next with 16,943,501, while gum and Douglas 
fir ranked third and fourth with 5,658,894 and 5,058,252, 
respectively. These four species constituted 77 per cent 
of all of the crossties treated in 1930, and were fol- 
lowed in order by lodgepole pine, maple, beech, western 
yellow pine, birch, tamarack, hemlock and elm, with 
quantities ranging from 2,838,276 for lodgepole pine to 
206,545 for elm. 

Sixty-two per cent, aggregating 39,059,947, of all 
crossties treated in 1930 were treated with creosote; 
16,358,893 or 26 per cent were given treatment with 
creosote-petroleum mixtures; 10 per cent with zinc 
chloride and 2 per cent with a mixture of creosote and 
zinc chloride. The sawed ties numbered 30,009,883, 
while 33,257,224 of the ties that were treated were 
hewed. 

Poles fell short of the number treated in 1929 by 
about 2.5 per cent. Although the total number treated 
was lower, the number of southern pine poles increased 
421,501 to 2,428,173, or by 21 per cent, making 1930 
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the fourth consecutive year that the number of poles 
of this species have exceeded the combined aggregate 
of all other species. All but 172 of the southern pine 
poles were given full-length pressure treatment. 

There were a total of 215 treating plants in the United 
States in 1930, of which 204 were active and 11 were 
idle, this being an increase of one active plant. Four 
new plants, three less than in 1929, were constructed. 
Of the active plants, 134 were of the pressure-cylinder 
type, 53 were non-pressure (open tank) and 17 were 
equipped for both methods of treatment. 

Corresponding with the smaller volume of wood given 
preservative treatment, the quantity of creosote con- 
sumed for this purpose decreased 5.5 per cent, as com- 
pared with 1929 which was the record year for the 
wood-preserving industry. Of the total of 213,904,421 





Treatment of Miscellaneous Materials (Ft. B. M.) 
193@ 1929 1928 


re ee eee 76,244,055 87,972,030 64,426,979 
ee eee 17,843,001 10,904,180 7,272,422 
. . i geeppeeeenenes 1,779,215 2,018,147 1,747,026 
Car material ........5: 753,440 942,243 542,024 
Crossing plark .... ... 2,552,370 273,588 


1,460,463 





gal. consumed, 145,595,733 gal. or 68 per cent was of 
domestic production, this being the largest consumption 
of domestic creosote ever recorded. On the other hand, 
the consumption of zinc chloride fell to 13,921,894 Ib., 
a decrease of nearly 30 per cent, as compared with 
1929, which is explained in part by the lessened use of 
this salt in the treatment of ties, since its consumption 
in the treatment of other classes of- material in 1930 
increased over 1929. 

During 1930, as compared with 1929, there was a 





Wood Preservation, 1909-1930 
Together with Consumption of Creosote and Zinc Chloride 


Total Material Number of Zinc 
Treated, Crossties Creosote Chloride 
Year Cu. Ft. Treated Used, Gal. Used, Lb. 
Se 75,946,419 20,693,012 51,426,212 16,215,107 
ree 100,074,144 26,155,677 63,266,271 16,802,532 
2) ee 111,524,563 28,394,140 73,027,335 16,359,797 
ae 125,931,056 32,394,336 83,666,490 20,751,711 
ee 153,613,888 40,260,416 108,378,359 26,466,803 
eee 159,582,639 43,846,987 79,334,606 27,212,259 
a! Se 140,858,963 37,085,585 80,859,442 33,269,604 
ae 150,522,982 37,469,368 90,404,749 26,746,577 
|) ee 137,338,586 33,459,470 75,541,737 26,444,689 
. eee 122,612,890 30,609,209 52,776,386 31,101,111 
EE eS 146,060,994 37,567,247 65,556,247 43,483,134 
Peer 173,309,505 44,987,532 68,757,508 49,717,929 
. eee 201,643,228 55,383,515 76,513,279 51,375,360 
ee 166,620,347 41,316,474 86,321,389 29,868,639 
ee 224,375,468 53,610,175 127,417,305 28,830,817 
ee 268,583,235 62,632,710 157,305,358 33,208,675 
eee 274,474,538 62,563,911 167,642,790 26,378,658 
i ee 289,322,079 62,654,538 185,733,180 24,777,020 
oo a 345,685,804 74,231,840 219,778,430 22,162,718 
ae 335,920,379 70,114,405 220,478,409 23,524,340 
>). we eT ey 71,023,103 226,374,227 19,848,813 
PO bene x 332,318,577 63,267,107 13,921,894 


213,904,421 





decrease in the quantity of petroleum used in wood 
preservation, amounting to 1,555,865 gal. or 5.2 per cent, 
although the 28,100,316 gal. consumed exceeds the quan- 
tity for any year except 1929. The total quantity of 
miscellaneous preservatives used in the treatment of 
wood in 1930 consisted of 1,770,925 lb. of salts and 202.- 
891 gal. of liquids. The salts comprised sodium fluor- 
ide, sodium arsenite, sodium chloride, arsenic trioxide, 
zinc-meta-arsenite, mercuric chloride and Wolman salts. 
The liquids included Ac-zol, montan wax and Carbo- 
sota. These figures indicate an increase of 49 per cent 
in the use of salts and more than five times the quan- 
tity of miscellaneous liquids reported last year. 

The table of selected items taken from the tabulation 
of miscellaneous materials shows large increases in all 
classes of materials as compared with 1928 and large in- 
creases in fence posts and crossing planks as compared 
with 1929, with relatively small decreases in lumber, tic 
plugs, and car material. 
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Revenue Hopper Cars Made Equally 


Adapted for 


SPECIAL arrangement of bottom doors and 
A side gates for standard hopper cars is being 

offered by the Magor Car Corporation, New 
York City, which adapts these cars for maintenance- 
of-way ballasting work, with features of flow control 
and selective distribution, without affecting their adapt- 
ability for regular revenue service. In fact, the flow 
control feature of the new design adapts the cars also 
to certain classes of revenue service, such as the un- 
loading of coal and certain building materials at local 
yards where it is desired that the flow from cars be 
regulated to the capacity of mechanical conveying or 
truck-loading equipment. The new door and gate fea- 
tures, which the company is prepared to embody in 
new car construction or to apply to existing cars, re- 
placing the usual type of door equipment, do not affect 





Ballast Work 


tures, ballast can be unloaded on to the track in the 
exact quantity desired at various points, on one or 
both shoulders alone as needed, throughout the length 
of the ties alone, if desired, or over the entire width of 
the track. 

The doors under each main hopper are of heavy 
steel-plate construction, reinforced on the bottom, and 
are provided with vertical flanges on the sides and rear 
to give them a tight seal when closed and to confine 
the flow of the material laterally when opened. Each 


of the two doors are mounted on and keyed to a trun- 
nion transverse to the car, which brings the doors to- 
gether in a horizontal plane when closed, and inclined 
downward, away from each other, when opened. 
Operation of the door in each case is effected by 
means of a hand wheel at the side of the car, which 





D. L. G W. 70-Ton Hopper Car Fitted with Magor Bottom Doors and Side Gates Suitable for Revenue Service or 
Ballast Distribution 


the volumetric capacity or weight of the cars, and, 
while designed to permit the regulation of discharge, 
do not restrict the bulk unloading of materials. Thus, 
cars embodying the new features are interchangeable 
between revenue and maintenance of way service with- 
out the necessity for making alterations or adjustments. 

Essentially, the new design converts the lower part 
of each of the V-shaped hoppers of a standard car, 
with its hinged door opening, into a rectangular-shaped 
hopper with two drop doors, and adds down-cut dis- 
charge gates on each side of the car, directly in line 
with the bottom openings. The rectangular-shaped 
hoppers of the new design, like the V-shaped hoppers 
of the standard car, are divided into two units by the 
center-sill construction of the car. 

The operation and control of the new bottom doors 
are effected mechanically through shafting and gears, 
from the side of the car, and in such manner that the 
flow of material can be increased or decreased at will 
during dumping, and actually shut off entirely, if de- 
sired. The side gates provide wide and deep openings, 
the depth of which can be altered at will by the 
operator during the flow of material, even to the extent 
of stopping the discharge entirely. Through these fea- 


is connected mechanically to the door through shafting, 
a pair of beveled gears, and, immediately at the door 
trunnion, through a worm and gear segment. Through 
this mechanical arrangement, in which all parts are 
accessible and protected beneath the car, the doors can 
be opened and closed easily. On the other hand, the 
loading on the doors and the gear ratio provided in the 
operating mechanisms are such that the doors hold 
themselves rigidly when closed, or at any degree of 
opening, regardless of the load condition. To insure 
positive locking of the doors during the road haul of 
material, a ratchet and pawl with a cam pawl keeper 
are provided directly at each hand wheel. Ease in the 
operation of shutting off or reducing the flow of 
material by closing the hopper openings has been effected 
through the pivoting of the doors near their trans- 
verse center line, wherein the weight of the material 
tending to force them open is counterbalanced in part 
by the weight of the material on the opposite side of 
the trunnion support. Full opening or closure of all 
of the doors on a two-hopper car can be made in about 
1% min. 

From the bottom doors, ballast is spread over a 
width equal to the length of the ties, but is kept from 
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The Bottom Doors Are Fully Open—The Side Gate Is Closed 


being deposited directly on the rails by means of de- 
flectors of suitable shape, attached to the upper faces 
of the doors, directly over the lines of rails. The 
ballast is distributed quite uniformly on each side of the 
rail, except directly through the center of the track, 
where the distribution is considerably lighter owing to 
the obstruction caused by the center sill of the car. This 
is offset to some extent by the shape of the deflectors 
provided to keep the rails clear, which direct the ballast 
over a wider area between the rails than outside the 
rails. 

The side gates provided in the new design, which are 
essentially for unloading ballast on to the track 
shoulders, consist in each case of a cylindrical cast-steel 
segment pivoted at each end. These gates, when in 
normal position, close off openings in the sides of the 
hoppers, directly alongside the bottom doors. The 
gate segment itself, which is provided with a tongue 
and groove on each side to prevent the leakage of fine 
material, is so mounted that it stays in a closed position, 
of its own weight, entirely within the side clearance 
of the-car body. 

The gate is opened upward and outward, rotating 
about its end bearings, by means of any suitable bar. 
The end of the bar is simply inserted in either of two 
cored sockets provided on the ends of the gate casting, 
and the bar is used as a lever in opening or closing the 
gate. Through the curved face of the gate and the 
position of the sockets, one man on the bar can open 
and close the gate readily, even when under full load 
pressure. Through regulation of the side gates, the 


ballast is distributed over a width up to 24 in., from 
the ends of the ties out, and thereby replenishes the 
ballast on the shoulders only. 





The Side Gate Permits Controlied Distribution of Ballast Outside 
the Ends of the Ties—It Is Equally Adapted to Controlled 
Unloading of Coal on the Ground, Without 
Blocking the Track 
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With the door and gate controls close together 
directly along the side of the car, one man can dis- 
tribute the ballast over the width of the track proper 
and on one shoulder at the same time. Where both 
shoulders are being ballasted simultaneously, an addi- 
tional man is required to operate the gate on the oppo- 
site side of the car. 


New England Distrustful 
of Percentage Rate Rise 


ONSIDERABLE opposition to the proposed 15 
' per cent increase in freight rates was expressed 

by witnesses who testified at the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s hearings which opened in Portland, 
Me., on August 4. Several witnesses, however, favored 
some relief for the carriers but urged it be given in 
a flat increase in charges per car or per ton rather than 
on a percentage basis. An increase on this latter basis, 
it was feared, would disrupt the present competitive 
relationships and would penalize New England ship- 
pers to the advantage of their rivals. 

Figures produced and explained by C. L. Whitte- 
more, secretary of the New England Paper & Pulp 
Traffic Association, purported to show that there is 
danger of loss of the Chicago market for paper, other 
than newsprint, made by members of this Association. 
He quoted figures intended to show that one mill alone, 
the Oxford Paper mill in Rumford, would pay $291,- 
968 in extra freight charges on finished products and 
raw materials including coal, if the 15 per cent in- 
crease is allowed. 

W. H. Chandler, representing the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, urged adoption of an arbitrary 
increase per ton, based upon the probable needs of the 
railroads in additional revenues and the best available 
figures on tonnage handled in 1930. This increase he 
would have graded so that the present class relation- 
ships might be maintained as well as the relationship 
between competing communities. An increase of not 
over 10 cents per hundred pounds on first class would 
accomplish this purpose, he said. 


Would Base Increase on Needs of Rail Groups 


Representing the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the 
New England Traffic League and the New Bedford 
Board of Commerce, William H. Day of Boston, op- 
posed the percentage increase, which he said would be 
disruptive of competitive relationships. He said that 
figures indicate that the financial needs of the railroads 
serving the Eastern District are not as great as those 
of other portions of the country and that he believes 
the increase should be based upon the particular needs 
of each group. He admitted that the organizations he 
represents are assured that the rail carriers are con- 
fronted with a financial emergency and that temporary 
measures of relief are necessary. 

Charles H. Jones, president of the Commonwealth 
Shoe and Leather Co., representing the New England 
Shoe & Leather Association, said that the market for the 
association’s products has narrowed down since 1912 
to the New York district. Percentage increases in rates 
tend to narrow the limit of the market he said, and a 15 
per cent increase would further narrow their market 
and would prove almost destructive. George R. Nuzum, 
speaking for the Cotton Textile Manufacturers of Fall 
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River, said that the increase, coupled with new rate rul- 
ings shortly to go into effect would place New Eng- 
land textile manufacturers at a disadvantage of 82 cents 
per hundred pounds of finished goods when compared 
with Atlanta, Ga., in reaching the Chicago market. Ger- 
ry Burns of the United Drug Co., protested against the 
percentage increase but admitted that his company could 
stand the flat rate increase which would also apply to 
competitors. 

Harry A. Davis, manager of the transportation de- 
partment of the Boston Wool Trade Association, was 
absolutely opposed to any increase upon wool, declar- 
ing that the industry now is paying unreasonable rates 
on wool in the grease and that the wool industry today 
is in a very depressed state. L. B. Townsend, secre- 
tary of the New England Grain Dealers Association, was 
also opposed to any increase in rates on grain and feed, 
pointing out that they must be paid by the farmer and 
that a 15 per cent increase would mean $2,500,000 more 
out of the pockets of the agriculturists of New England, 
a sum which they can not bear with conditions as they 
now are. He made a tentative suggestion under exam- 
ination that railroad labor might be asked to take a 
furlough or a direct wage cut along with those effective 
in other industries and in agriculture. 

Stewart B. Copeland of the Eastern Manufacturing 
Co., Brewer, Me., and W. A. Duryea of the Penobscot 
Chemical Fibre Co., Great Works, Me., spoke of the 
hard sledding which has been experienced by the paper 
and pulp industry and substantiated testimony offered by 
Mr. Whittemore. F. M. Ives, of Boston, who con- 
ducted the testimony for the paper mills, and also rep- 
resented the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, merely entered the protest of the later group 
against the proposed increase. 

Transportation of fish and fish products would be 
driven to motor trucks if the increase were allowed to 
apply to that industry Edward H. Cooley, speaking for 
the Massachusetts fisheries industry, declared. Once 
such a change had been made, he said, he felt it im- 
probable that the railroads could ever get it back. This 
particular type of shipment is an attractive one for car- 
riers, he said. He urged an exception on sea foods if 
an increase is allowed, as the fisheries industry is in poor 
financial condition and an increase would, in his opin- 
ion, react neither to the benefit of the fish industry or 
the railroads. 


Maine Savings Banks Favor Increase 


Henry M. Nelson of Portland, speaking for the Sav- 
ings Bank Association of Maine, favored the 15 per 
cent increase, pointing out that 225,000 depositors of 
the state are vitally interested in the welfare of railroad 
bonds. He declared that many bonds must be struck 
from the list if they fail to produce earnings required by 
law for savings bank investment, and that liquidation 
of rail bonds might play havoc with the bond market. 

Howard Davies, Portland attorney, “representing 
no one but himself,” had a slight verbal tilt with Com- 
missioner Porter as to the necessity for being sworn, 
but was finally sworn and delivered a brief oration to 
the effect that the railroads should receive aid because 
of the fact that they were in the position of an industry 
exposed to competition with the federal government, 
the latter using taxes paid by the railroads for inland 
waterways and federal-aid roads. Charles F. Flagg, di- 
rector of the Maine Electric Co. of Portland, urged an 
advance as a necessity for the railroads, claiming that 
“it is an economic fallacy to treat a railroad as if it 
were a factory” and that it would be a calamity if the 
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shippers should succeed in influencing the I.C.C. to 
deny the increase. 

In several instances witnesses asserted that the 15 
per cent increase would cause a reduction in the volume 
of freight carried hy the railroads and bring an actual 
reduction in revenues. Andrew P. Lane, traffic man- 
ager of the Great Northern Paper Co., representing the 
St. Croix Paper Co., the Pejepscot Paper Co., and the 
Chambers of Commerce of Milo and Millinocket, said 
that the company, the largest producer of paper in the 
United States, would be forced to resort to water-borne 
pulp wood, probably would turn to oil in place of 160,- 
000 tons of coal now used, and might ship the finished 
product by water in conjunction with motor truck 
transportation. 

If the company is forced to handle its pulp wood by 
water it would mean loss of this traffic to the rail- 
roads for a period of four or five years at least, as 
it would necessitate the resumption of woods opera- 
tions, which must be planned over a period of several 
years. He declared that the New England railroads 
themselves would be obliged to pay an additional $1,- 
500,000 to other lines for transportation of fuel coal 
tor the New England roads. He added that the in- 
crease would mean the ruin of a large percentage of 
paper manufacturers of the United States, who are 
finding it almost impossible to meet the competition of 
Canadian mills. This in turn would mean additional 
unemployment in Maine where the paper industry is 
a big one, and would react upon the carriers from many 
angles. 


Holds Carriers Have Not Met Competition 


Robert P. Hazzard, shoe manufacturer, representing 
the shoe industry of Maine, coupled his argument to 
the effect that shoe shipments would move by truck 
in the event of an increase, with a denunciation of the 
efficiency of the carriers, who he said “have not met 
competition.” The increase he said is, “unfair because 
it passes a burden that should be up to the railroads to 
solve, onto an industry which has its own problems of 
fully as serious a nature with no government activity to 
arbitrarily pass it on for them to some other ‘goat.’ ” 

Aroostook county potato growers, who ship nearly 
one-fourth of the potatoes of the country will be driven 
to water freight to reach their markets, according to 
J. C. Briggs of Caribou, president of the Maine Po- 
tato Shippers & Growers Association. The increase 
would cost them $2,000,000 on outward bound freight 
and $1,000,000 on incoming freight he said. For the 
past four years they have averaged a loss of nearly 
four cents a bushel, he declared. Probably 50 per cent 
of the potato tonnage now handled by the Bangor & 
Aroostook would turn to rail and water transportation, 
he believes. Potatoes are concentrated tonnage, Mr. 
Briggs said, and should be handled cheaply by the rail- 
roads, but in the past 20 years rates have doubled, al- 
though the volume given to the carriers has also doubled. 
O. W. Tong, Minneapolis, Minn., appearing for the 
Maine growers and shippers, George P. Findlen, Fort 
Fairfield potato farmer, and W. Ray Thompson, potato 
farmer of Caribou, testified along similar lines. 

Speaking for the Associated Industries of Maine, the 
Maine Traffic Association, the Maine Agricultural De- 
partment and the Sardine Canners Association, Benja- 
min F. Cleaves, former member of the Maine Public 
Utilities Commission and now secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Industries, told of finding almost universal op- 
position in the state to the 15 per cent increase, which 
would produce mal-adjustment of existing rates. He 
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expressed doubt that the increase would accomplish the 
purpose for which it was proposed as it would tend 
to shorten the radius of the circle of distribution thus 
reducing the volume of business offered the railroads. 
Under protest by railroad counsel he introduced figures 
to show that the two Maine railroads in 1928, 1929 and 
1930 had showed earnings on their book valuation of 
from five to 8.3 per cent. 

W. K. Sanderson, former general freight agent of 
the Maine Central, expressed the belief that, as the 
railroads as a group had asked for relief, the commis- 
sion should deny such aid if it determined that any 
road had not complied with the stipulated conditions for 
fixing just and reasonable rates, and that the carriers 
individually should then be directed to seek aid. A. H. 
Erlanson, traffic manager of the Sanford Mills, ap- 
pearing also for the Goodall Worsted Co., protested 
against an increase which he said cannot be passed 
along to the consumer under present conditions. Claude 
H. Swain of Concord, N. H., speaking for the shippers 
of Concord, advocated a flat charge to be assessed at 
loading and unloading points upon carload freight, the 
proceeds to accrue to the originating and terminating 
carrier. This would not effect l.c.l. shipments and 
would not drive such traffic to truck lines. 

Arthur E. Pearson, Boston, representing the Hollings- 
worth and Whitney Co., pulp and paper manufacturers 
and Ralph D. Redfern of the Biddeford Chamber of 
Commerce protested any increase. Norris W. Ford, 
speaking for the Manufacturers Association of Conn., 
Inc., said that manufacturers of that state are convinced 
in their own minds that freight rates are now too high 
and that they are detrimental to industrial recovery. 
The increase would tend to concentrate the manufac- 
ture of non-ferrous metal products in large plants west 
of the Hudson because of the freight hauls necessary 
between certain manufacturing operations, and this 
would cost Connecticut much business and the New 
England railroads, the freight the Connecticut plants 
would pay. 

W. F. Price of Glastonbury, Conn., explained that a 
percentage basis of freight increase would bring the 
“freight walls” nearer to New England and would thus 
cut down the territory in which New England manufac- 
turers might operate. 
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Books and Letters... 


Proceedings of the American Wood-Preservers’ Association, 
500 pages. 6in. by 8% in. Bound in Cloth. Published by 
the Association, 1427 I street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Like reports of preceding conventions of this association, this 
volume, which covers the convention held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on January 27-29, contains reports of standing committees, per- 
sonal papers and addresses relating to the technical phases of 
wood preservation and records of service life of treated wood 
subjected to various uses, Of particular interest to railway men, 
aside from service records of ties, poles, posts, etc., and more 
technical material, are reports on bridge and structural timber 
and on the treatment of car lumber, as well as papers on the 
use of treated timber on the Lehigh Valley and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 


L.C.L. Rates Need Revamping 


Aton, Ill. 
To THE Epitor: 

An l.c.l. freight bill before me reads 4,225 lbs. at 29%4c $12.46. 
This is a 25-mile haul and any truck could move empty to the 
city in one hour, pick up at warehouse in half hour, return 
in one hour and effect delivery to consignee in half hour. A 
3-ton truck can certainly be operated at a profit, for less than 
$25 per day. The railroad rate of course does not include 
pick up or store-door delivery. Railroads cannot expect to 
hold business under such competition. This would indicate 
that they have failed to recognize the new element that has 
entered into rate making field—competition—and are continuing 
to base rates on a monopoly theory 

The above case shows conclusively that short-haul l.c.l. rates 
are seriously in need of revamping or cancellation. It may 
not be necessary to place these rates on a carload basis, but it 
would seem that an arbitrary rate per 100 lb. between minimum 
shipments and carload lots must be revised, possibly, on a 
sliding scale with 500 lb. or less breaking points. When the 
fact is considered that 5 men, 1 engine and 100 cars can move 
3,000 tons of freight which would require 300 men, and 300 
trucks, the fault seems to lie with the rate base. While it is 
true, free roadway for trucks favors them unfairly, never- 
theless, we have the competition to face and unless we meet 
it, we should close our l.c.l. facilities. 

RAILROADER. 
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Railroad Bonds in Two Depression Periods 
A chart prepared by Moody’s Investors Service showing relative market prices of four classes of railroad bonds in the order of their 


relative security in the depressions of 1921 and 1931. The relative stability of the highest rated bonds as compared with the lower grade 


is clearly shown, the latter following more nearly the trend of the stock prices. 
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Hello, World 


Miss Elsie Gardner, New York Central telephone operator at 
Albany, N. Y., recently chosen “Miss Columbia” #n a popularity 
contest, was presented with a trip around the world as the prize. 


Perpetuating His Memory 


In the presence of practically the entire citizenry of Horton, 
Kan., a large boulder monument was recently dedicated to the 
late C. H. Schneider, former district storekeeper of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at that point. 


An Air-Cooled Prescription 


The first prescription of its kind on record was issued by a 
Washington (D.C.) physician when he recommended to a 
woman patient who had been overcome by the heat at the 
capital that she return to her home at Plainfield, N. J., only 
on an air-conditioned, air-cooled train. 


In the Field of Education 


Among the unusual combinations of activities participated in 
by railroad men are those of Conductor W. P. Nims and Engine- 
man E. C. Slade of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific who 
were recently re-elected president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Board of Education of Limon, Colo., for their third term. 


Home-made Airplane 


What is probably the first airplane to be constructed of spare 
parts, at least by a railway employee, has been completed by 
C. T. Burnette, car inspector for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at 
Franklin, Mo. The plane recently made its first flight at Boone- 
ville, Mo. 


Twenty Years Lost 


“Cast bread upon the waters and it shall be returned 
through a railroad lost and found bureau” might be a justi- 
fiable paraphrase of the biblical admonition. Recently the 
Pennsylvania lost-and-found bureau at Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
turned a brief case which was picked up by a trainman on a 
Paoli local train and had been lost by a Haverford man 20 
years ago. 


Something New in a Bird House 


When railroaders, and particularly those of the mechanical 
forces, lay aside their tools at the end of the day one has a 
feeling that it is only until they can pick them up a short 
time later in their home workshop. And usually what they 
produce smacks in some way of the railroad. John L. Vana, 
a machinist at the Omaha shops of the Union Pacific, has a 
Martin house on a pole in his back yard that is as perfect a 
miniature, as a Martin house could be, of the new Union 
station at Omaha. 


Another Hobby for Railroad Men 


If collecting railroad pictures is one of your hobbies, you may 
be interested to know that the International Engine Picture 
Club, sponsored by the Railroad Man’s Magazine, offers con- 
venient facilities for the purchase, sale and exchange of such 
pictures. This club has several thousand members who are to 
be found in all parts of the world. Its membership is free and 
is not limited to readers of the magazine. Furthermore, there 
is no initiation fee, and there are no dues. Each member is 
entitled to have his name and address published in the magazine, 
without cost, together with intormation on the material he 
wishes to collect, buy, sell, exchange, paint or draw. Among 
the members is Charles E. Fisher, president of the Railway 
and Locomotive Historical Society, Inc., who regards the club 
as of value in encouraging railway photography and preserv- 
ing for prosperity rare old pictures which might otherwise be 
lost. 


Odds and Ends... 
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If you happen to collect locomotive pictures, you should 
know that the champion of them all, Joseph Lavelle, of Long 
Island, N. Y., has more than 30,000. photographs of North 
American locomotives. There is a mark to shoot at. 


Quick Boy! My Magic Carpet 


A weary traveler pulled up to the Pennsylvania station at 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., recently, in a small car. James E. Harris, 
janitor, was polite to him and escorted the man to the ticket 
window. He said he was driving from New York to Chicago 
and as train after train shot by him he began to compare ‘the 
comfort of the autoist on a hot day with those in the fast-flying 
steel cars, and stopped to inquire the fare to Chicago. He left 
$17.33 with S. W. Caldwell, ticket agent, gave the car to 
Janitor Harris, took his ticket and boarded a train for Chicago. 
—Pennsylvania News. 


Borders and Boarders 


Passengers on Michigan Central trains between Chicago and 
New York are accustomed to seeing the club-car attendant 
padlock his supply of cigars, cigarettes and: other items com- 
monly on sale, when the trains cross the international border 
and enter Canada for their run across the lower part of On- 
tario. Upon re-entering the United States, the padlocks are 
opened and business is resumed at the old stand. They have 
a somewhat different situation, however, on a train operating 
between Berchtesgaden, in Germany, and Salzburg, which lies in 
Austria. The train carries a car in which cold food is served, 
and the question of customs control at the border presented 
some difficulties. The problem was. solved by the installation of 


two cupboards in the car. Austrian food is purveyed from 
Cupboard A, which is sealed when the international border is 
crossed and the train enters Germany. Cupboard B contains 


food purchased in Germany, which is served to passengers while 
the train is on the German side of the line. 


The Second Bridge Over the Missouri River 


In 1868 the Union Pacific began the construction at Omaha, 
Neb., of the first bridge over the Missouri river. Because of 
financial difficulties, this single-track bridge lost the right to 
be known as the first bridge over the Missouri, and when it was 
finally opened on March 14, 1872, its completion had been 
preceded by that of a bridge at Kansas City. The bridge, which 
had trusses of the “Post’s Patent Diagonal Truss” type, is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. There were 11 spans, 
each 250 ft. in length, 60 ft. above high-water level. The west 





First Union Pacific Bridge at Omaha 


approach consisted of a trestle 60 ft. high and 729 ft. long, 
while the eastern approach was a graded fill 2.5 miles in length. 
A cyclone wrecked the eastern end of the bridge in 1877. It 
was repaired and used until 1886 when it was rebuilt. Gen. 
Grenville M. Dodge, chief engineer of the Union Pacific, 
selected the site of the structure, which is now occupied by the 
present Union Pacific bridge, at Omaha, after a conference with 
Abraham Lincoln in 1863. 
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Fair Deal for Railways 
Urged by Congressman 


Representative McFadden stresses 
need for early removal of 
restrictive laws 


Declaring that railroads should logically 
develop into general carriers, “meeting 
every need of transportation,” Represen- 
tative L. T. McFadden of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives’ committee on banking and currency 
discussed, in a recent address, the means 
whereby such a situation could be brought 
about. The speech was delivered July 
20, in Savannah, Ga., at a dinner in honor 
of Henry D. Pollard and E. R. Richard- 
son who recently were elected respectively 
president of the Central of Georgia and 
president of its subsidiary, the Ocean 
Steamship Company. 

Congressman McFadden opened his re- 
marks with an outline of the importance 
of the railways to everyone in the coun- 
try and declared that “the adoption of 
fair policies of government toward the 
railroads, the assurance to them of equal- 
ity of opportunity with all other forms 
of enterprise and willingness on the par 
of their patrons (particularly the great 
industrial leaders of the country) to deal 
with them on the principle of “live and 
let live,” therefore become matters of 
personal moment and concern to substan- 
trally every human being living in the 
United States.” 

Continuing, the speaker discussed the 
buying power of the railways and the ef- 
fect of its impairment on business con- 
ditions. He next referred to the burden 
of taxation which amounts to a drain upon 
net earnings “greater than any industry 
might reasonably be expected to with- 
stand and especially one so rigidly regu- 
lated and restricted as the railroads.” 
From a mention of the failure of rail- 
roads to earn a fair return during the 
past decade, Congressman McFadden led 
up to a consideration of the pending 
petition for increased rates. This latter, 
he thought, should be regarded as an 
“emergency revenue measure and not a 
rate measure.” 

With regard to other forms of trans- 
portation, Mr. McFadden advocated equi- 
table treatment for railways with respect 
to such competition. Legislation, he con- 
tended, should be enacted to enable the 
railways to enter the shipping business on 
the Great Lakes, the inland waterways 
and through the Panama Canal. 

“One of the most objectionable fea- 
tures in the entire inland waterways situ- 





Aluminum Pullman Cars Being 
Developed 


The Pullman Company is experi- 
menting with the application of 
aluminum to sleeping cars and plans 
to construct an all-aluminum sleep- 
ing car within a year. According 
to present plans, the entire car, with 
the exception of the wheels, axles 
and springs, will be made of alu- 
minum, and as a result, the weight 
of the car and the cost of moving 
will be reduced materially, as com- 
pared with present conditions and 
practice. The interior arrange- 
ment of the new car will differ 
from that of the standard Pullman 
sleeping car. 











ation, he continued “is the operation by 
the Government, through the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, of an important 
line of barges upon the Mississippi and 
Warrior rivers at rates so low as to con- 
stitute subsidies to the industries using 
them. Moreover, the railroads are com- 
pelled to make joint through rates with 
these barges, thus short-hauling their own 
traffic and cutting their revenues. 

“It has been estimated by competent au- 
thority that the rates charged shippers on 
these government barge lines barely cover 
the out-of-pocket costs of operation with- 
out any allowance for the enormous cap- 
ital investment in the river systems, or for 
maintenance of channels, locks, dams, etc. 
According to these estimates, the rates 
cover less than half the actual costs, if 
all the elements of capital investment are 
taken into consideration. The taxpayers 
of course make up the difference. It is 
of course needless to say that the gov- 
ernment barge line, itself, pays no taxes. 

“By the terms of what is known as the 
Denison Act, the War Department is di- 
rected to sell the Government barge line, 
if practicable, to a private purchaser, with 
the restriction that no railroad shall have 
any interest or participation therein. 

“Under these conditions no buyer has 
thus far appeared. It seems obvious that 
this restriction is an artificial and unjust 
one and should be eliminated in order to 
permit the railroads to consider whether, 
by co-ordinating the barge lines with their 
own services, it would be possible to put 
the barge operations upon a sound eco- 
nomic paying basis. 

“One of the great injustices done to the 
railroads has been to bar them from the 
use of the Panama Canal, since the date 

(Continuer on page 226) 
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Earnings for Half Year 
Average 2.15 Per Cent 


Return of Class | roads compares 
with 1930 net amounting to 
3.46 per cent 


Class I railroads of the United States 
for the first six months of 1931 had a 
net railway operating income of $238,550,- 
140, which was at the annual rate of re- 
turn of 2.15 per cent on their property in- 
véstment, according to the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. In the first six months 
of 1930 the net was $377,379,211 or 3.46 
per cent on their property investment. 

Gross operating revenues for the first 
six months of 1931 totaled $2,187,437,435, 
compared with $2,692,255,942 for the same 
period in 1930, or a decrease of 188 per 
cent; ‘operating expenses amounted to 
$1,716,774,190, compared with $2,073,948,- 
402, a decrease of 17.2 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first six months 
of 1931 paid $164,738,625 in taxes, com- 
pared with $180,298,591 for the same 
period in 1930, a decrease of 8.6 per cent. 
For June alone, the tax bill amounted to 
$27,492,263, a decrease of $3,611,468 under 
June the previous year. 

Forty-one Class I railroads operated at 
a loss in the first six months of 1931, of 
which 13 were in the Eastern, six in the 
Southern and 22 in the Western district. 

For June alone the net railway operat- 
ing income was $50,162,553, which, for 
that month, was at the annual rate of re- 
turn of 2.33 per cent. In-June, 1930, the 
net was $69,162,585 or 3.27 per cent. Gross 
operating revenues in June amounted to 
$369,810,398, compared with $444,951,454 
in June, 1930, a decrease of 169 per cent. 
Operating expenses totaled $280,145,367 
compared with $334,721,480 in the same 
month in 1930, a decrease of 16.3 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for the first six months in 1931 had a net 
of $136,371,717, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 2.44 per cent. For the 
same period in 1930, their net was $220,- 
553,050, or 4.06 per cent on their property 
investment. Gross operating revenues in 
the Eastern district for the first six 
months in 1931 totaled $1,102,666,479 a 
decrease of 19.3 per cent below the cor- 
responding period the year before, while 
operating expenses totaled $856,161,985, a 
decrease of seventeen per cent under the 
same period in 1930. In the Eastern dis- 
trict for June the net was. $26,734,750, 
compared with $39,026,621 in June, 1930. 

The net in the Southern district for the 
first six months of 1931 was $25,497,912, 
which was at the annual rate of return 
of 1.55 per cent. For the same period in 
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1930, the net amounted to $43,189,455, or 
an annual rate of return of 2.64 per cent. 
Gross operating revenues in this district 
for the first six months in 1931 amounted 
to $282,648,812, a decrease of 17.6 per 
cent under the same period in 1930, while 
operating expenses totaled $228,490,179, a 


decrease of 15.8 per cent. For June 
the net was $3,206,851, compared with 
$4,113,834 in June, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Western district 
for the first six months in 1931 had a net 
of $76,680,511, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 1.98 per cent. For the 
same six months in 1930, the railroads in 
that district had a net of $113,636,706, 
which was at the annual rate of return 
of 2.97 per cent. Gross operating reve- 
nues in the Western district for the first 
six months this year amounted to $802,- 
122,144, a decrease of 18.4 per cent under 
the same period in 1930, while operating 
expenses totaled $632,122,026, a decrease 
of 18.1 per cent. For June alone, the net 
in the Western district amounted to $20,- 
220,952. The net of the same roads in 
June 1930 totaled $26,022,130. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of June 


1931 1930 

Toial operating reve- 

IS ELSE $369,810,398 $444,951,454 
Total operating ex- : 

eee 280,145,367 334,721,480 
THO ocsces acehuran te 27,492,263 31,103,731 
Net railway operat- 

ing income ...... 50,162,553 69,162,585 


Operating ratio—per A 
ee ee Toto 75.23 
Rate of return on 


property investm’t 2.33% 3.27% 
Six Months Ended June 30 
Totai operating reve- 

eS ae ae Ae $2,187,437,435 $2,692,255,942 
Total operating ex- 

OS eee 1,716,774,190 2,073,948,402 
NS a lalaverecs hvo,a-- 164,738,625 180,298,591 
Net railway operat- 

ing income ...... 238,550,140 377,379,211 


Operating ratio—per 
SS eee 78.48 77.03 
Rate of return on 

3.46% 


property investm’t 2.15% 


Correction 


In the table of operating staltistics 
published in the Railway Age of July 25, 
page 147, the figure for pounds of coal 
per thousand gross ton-miles for the 
Texas & Pacific was in error. The figure 
shown was 93 lIbs., whereas it should 
have read 83 Ibs. 


S. P. Advertising Wins Contest 


The Southern Pacific advertising ex- 
hibit entered in the annual advertising 
contest conducted by the Pacific Coast 
Advertising Clubs’ Association was award- 
ed first place at the recent convention of 
the association. First place was also 
awarded the Southern Pacific advertising 
last year. 


Illinois Central Safety Flags 


The Illinois Central, since August 1, has 
been using “safety flags” at 145 points 
on its lines to designate the daily progress 
of accident prevention. The flags are white 
with a green circle in the center, and 
within that circle, a white cross. Each 
flag will be displayed on every day when 
no fatal or disabling accident has occurred 
to any employee at that place during the 
24-hour period ending at 6 p. m. of the 
Previous day. 
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The ranking officer on the ground will 
be in charge of the safety flag. He will 
keep a record of the days that the flag is 
displayed and the days not displayed. 
Since the flag is on display only when 
there has been no injury requiring absence 
from work, the requirements are more 
stringent than those of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which counts only 
such accidents as compel three days’ ab- 
sence. 


Movies Help First Aid 


A. O. Beck, chief first aid organizer of 
the Canadian National plans to use mo- 
tion pictures to instruct employees of that 
road in first aid. A reel illustrating ar- 
tificial respiration is being prepared for 
use in the Central region, and copies of 
the same will be provided also for the 
western coast lines and for those in the 
Maritime Provinces. 


Standard Crate for Monuments 


Preparations of monuments, tomb- 
stones and markers for shipment is the 
title of Bulletin No. 24, which has been 
issued by the Freight Container Bureau 
(A. R. A.) 30 Vesey street, New York 
City; a 16-page pamphlet profusely il- 
lustrated with drawings explaining in 
detail the construction of crates for all 
shapes and sizes of stone monuments of- 
fered for transportation. 


N. & W. Veterans 


The second annual meeting of the 
Colored division of the Norfolk and West- 
ern Veterans Association, will be held on 
September 12, at the Bay Shore Hotel, 
Buckroe Beach, Va. Approximately 200 
“old timers” of the railroad from every 
part of the system are expected to attend. 

The Colored division of the associa- 
tion has 223 members, 130 are active 
employees, and 93 retired. 


C. & N. W. Agents Sell Bus Tickets 


Motor bus tickets of Chicago & North 
Western Stages, subsidiary of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, are now being 
sold by the railway’s ticket agents, and 
railroad tickets, covering transportation 
between points where both rail and bus 
service is offered, are being honored on 
either trains or buses. The Chicago & 
North Western Stages operates over 
3,000 miles of routes in North Western 
territory, paralleling several of the prin- 
cipal railway lines. 


C. & |. M. Proposes Peoria-St. Louis 
Line 

The Chicago & Illinois Midland has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to lease the St. 
Louis, Jerseyville & Springfield, and to 
operate over certain portions of the Alton 
& Eastern and the Illinois Central, and 
thus create a new line between Peoria 
Ill, and St. Louis, Mo. The St. Louis, 
Jerseyville & Springfield has asked per- 
mission to acquire and operate the Chi- 
cago, Springfield & St. Louis from 
Springfield to Lock Haven. This line at 
one time was part of the Chicago, Peoria 
& St. Louis. 
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Under the plan as submitted to the com- 
mission, it is proposed to operate over 
the Alton & Eastern from Lock Haven 
to Granite City, and for a short distance 
over the Illinois Central tracks in Spring- 
field, thus making a connection between 
the eastern and western parts of the pro- 
posed line. 


Questionnaire in Ex Parte 104 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
plans to issue questionnaires to the rail- 
roads in gathering information in its in- 
vestigation concerning the efficiency with 
which the railroads ate operated. It is 
considered likely that a considerable part 
of this questionnaire will be devoted to 
questions regarding prices paid for rail- 
road fuel, private freight cars, practices 
in switching cars to industries, and con- 
struction and maintenance practices for 
industrial sidings. 


1. C. Bus Service 


Through a subsidiary, the Central 
Transportation Company of Illinois, the 
Illinois Central has inaugurated bus serv- 
ice between Kankakee, IIl., Matteson and 
211th street, Chicago. The bus schedules 
connect with those of the electric sub- 
urban trains operated between Chicago 
and Matteson. The 29-passenger motor 
coach which has been purchased for this 
service will make four round trips daily 
over the route. Both railroad and bus 
tickets will be honored either on trains 
or on the motor coach. 


Heat Reduces Grape Crop 


Shipments of grapes from California 
this year will be about 15 per cent less 
than last year owing to the hot weather 
experienced in California during July. 
Shipments this year will not exceed 60,000 
carloads, as compared with 65,000 car- 
loads actually moved last year. The ton- 
nage this year is estimated at 1,742,000, as 
compared with 2,182,000 last year and 
2,155,000 for a five-year average. The 
heavy movement is expected to start on 
September 10 this year, as compared with 
September 20 in previous years. 


“Sam Browne” Belts on Crossing 
Watchmen 


The Chicago & North Western, in its 
effort to reduce highway crossing acci- 
dents, has equipped crossing watchmen 
with red and white “Sam Browne” belts 
so that the contrast between the colors 
of the belts and the clothing of the 
watchmen will warn approaching motor- 
ists some distance away. The belts will 
be tried first at crossings on the Wisconsin 
division between Chicago and Milwaukee, 
Wis., where traffic is intense, and the 
general use will be extended as fast as 
possible to other points where heavy 
crossing traffic warrants it. 


Motor Transport Investigation 
in South Carolina 


The Governor of South Carolina has 
recently signed a bill providing for the 
appointment of a commission to investigate 
motor transportation in that state and 
report to the next session of the legis- 
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lature. The act provides that the com- 
mission shall inquire thoroughly into the 
question of motor transportation of pas- 
senger and freight in.South Carolina, and 
appropriates $5,000 for the expenses of 
the inquiry. The commission is to be 
composed of two members from the 
State Highway Board, two from the 
Railroad Commission and one from the 
‘Tax Commission. 


Chicago L.C.L. Delivery Makes New 
Record 


Railroads operating out of Chicago es- 
tablished a new high record: for on-time 
lc.l. freight delivery during June, when 
97.94 per cent of the shipments out of 
Chicago arrived at destination on schedule. 
The previous record of 97.68 per cent was 
set in May of this year. Of 52,217 cars 
moved during June, 51,140 or 97.94 per 
cent, were on time. The mark for June 
of 1930 was 95.90 per cent. Cars one day 
late totaled 872, or 1.67 per cent. The 
figure for June, 1930, was 3.26 per cent. 
Only 205 cars, or 0.39 per cent, were re- 
ported more than one day late, while in 
June of 1930, the number was 454 or 0.84 
per cent. 


Manual of Street Traffic Signs 


A. W. Koehler, secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, announces the completion 
of the Manual on Street Traffic Signs, 
Signals and Markings, and the Model 
Municipal Traffic Ordinance, following 
the adjournment of state legislatures, 
giving assurance that the standards now 
embodied in these publications of the 
National Conference will not be dis- 
turbed in the immediate future. The 
Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance has 
been adopted by numerous cities and 
towns throughout the country; and the 
standards shown in the manual on street 
traffic signs are already in effect in a 
large number of places. These publica- 
tions cover details not dealt with speci- 
fically in state laws. 


Illinois Central Telegraphers’ Wages 


The closing arguments in an arbitration 
proceeding on a request for 1624 per cent 
increase in the hourly rates of pay of 
telegraph employees of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, were presented at Chicago on August 
1. The arbitration is the outgrowth of 
negotiations which were begun by the 
telegraphers in June, 1929, for the estab- 
lishment of a six-day work week, vaca- 
tions with pay, certain changes in working 
rules and a wage increase. 

Proposals for vacations with pay and 
further changes in working rules were 
withdrawn, and an agreement to submit 
the application for a wage increase to 
arbitration was reached early last year. 

The plea for increased rates of pay 
means that telegraphers placed on a six- 
day week, want the same aggregate pay 
which they formerly received for work- 
ing seven days. The arbitrators are E. J. 
Manion, president, and F. F. Cowley, vice- 
president of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; E. C. Craig, general solic- 
itor, and T. J. Quigley, general super- 
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intendent of the Illinois Central; Dr. 
Davis R. Dewey, professor of economics 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and Judge Hugo O. Hanft of the 
District court, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Special Carload Rates on Illinois 
Terminal 


The Illinois Terminal Railroad has is- 
sued a freight tariff, effective July 27, 
which provides for commodity carload 
rates on merchandise of fourth class, or 
higher, and which applies on minima of 
5,. 10 or 15 tons per car. There is 
also a provision that a car may be stopped 
at intermediate points for unloading at $5 
a car. 

This company has also provided co-or- 
dinated service with transfer companies 
which is open to all shippers and has put 
on express passenger cars, between St. 
Louis, Mo., and Venice, Ill., Madison and 
Granite City. Under this new arrange- 
ment, five express cars will leave Granite 
City for St. Louis between 6:00 a. m. and 
6:45 a. m., and four between 4:15 and 
5:15 p.m. Six express cars will depart 
from St. Louis for Granite City between 
6:45 a. m. and 7:24 a. m., and five between 
4:45 p. m. and 5:45 p. m. 


“Neutral Zone” Through Maine If 
St. Lawrence Is Deepened 


That the United States should be asked 
to allow a “neutral zone” across the state 
of Maine along the line of the Canadian 
Pacific in return for similar privileges 
which Canada would accord American 
shipping passing through the St. Law- 
rence river, in the event of the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence deep waterway, 
was advocated in the Canadian Senate in 
Ottawa last week by Senator W. E. Fos- 
ter. The Senator stated that the cross- 
ing of two international borders in 
reaching St. John, N. B., from Mon- 
treal was a great inconvenience for both 
freight and passengers. The St. Law- 
rence waterway, he continued, would 
probably be deepened through interna- 
tional cooperation, which would call for 
the unmolested passage of American 
shipping through that portion of the 
waterway lying wholly within the con- 
fines of Canada. If this provision should 
be made in favor of U. S. water traffic 
in Canada he thought that it was equal- 
ly important that a similar “neutral 
zone” should be provided for Canadian 
rail traffic through the State of Maine, 
to give ready access to the Port of St. 
John. 


Limitation of Vehicle Sizes Upheld 
in Idaho 


The Supreme court of Idaho in a 
recent decision upheld the Public Utilities 
Commission of that State in its efforts to 
regulate the size of motor vehicles oper- 
ating in the capacity of public carriers. 

The commission, following a hearing on 
Dec. 29, 1930, limited the size of common 
carrier vehicles operating on United States 
highway No. 10, between Kellogg and 
Coeur d’Alene, to 25 feet in length and 
7% feet in width, the order becoming ef- 
fective Feb. 16, 1931. The truck lines 
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petitioned for rehearing, which the Com- 
mission denied. 

The truck lines then carried their ap- 
peal to the Supreme court, contending 
that the order was issued on insufficient 
evidence, that it was arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable, that it discriminated in favor of 
private and contract operators and that 
it was a police regulation inconsistent with 
the authority and power of the Commis- 
sion. 

The Supreme court held that evidence 
showing the highway to be narrow, wind- 
ing and full of “blind curves” was suffi- 
cient to cause the commission to limit 
the size of vehicles as a safety measure. 
The court stated that absence of serious 
accidents was due to “unusual skill and 
carefulness” of the drivers rather than to 
lack of danger resulting from extra large 
vehicles operating over the route. 


C. P. R. in June 


Net operating revenues of the Canadian 
Pacific in June were $2,186,421, a reduc- 
tion of $594,902 from the like month of 
1930. Gross revenues for the month 
showed a reduction of $3,422,546, standing 
at $12,439,959, while operating expenses 
were reduced by $2,827,644 to $10,253,538, 
leaving net at $2,186,421, as noted, which 
compared with $2,781,323 in 1930. 

For the six months ended with June 
gross revenues were $70,505,218, a reduc- 
tion of $14,570,596 from the $85,075,814 
reported for the like period of 1930. Ex- 
penses were cut $13,14,786 to $62,367,- 
099, leaving the net for the six months 
at $8,138,118, a reduction of $1,422,810 
from the corresponding period of last 
year. 

The follewing statement shows gross 
revenues, expenses and net for the month 
of June, and for the six months of the 
fiscal year ended with June, with com- 
parisons: 





JUNE 
1931 1930 Decr. 
Gross ......$12,439,959 $15,862,505 $3,422.546 
Expenses. 10,253,538 13,081,182 2'827.644 
Net .....$ 2,186,421 $ 2,781,323 $ 594,902 
SIX MONTHS 
1931 1930 Decr. 
Gross .....$70,505,218 $85,075,814 $14,570,596 
Expense .. 62,367,099 75.514.885  13.147.786 
Net ....$ 8,138,118 $ 9,560,920 $ 1,422,810 
C. N. R. Employees Take Half- 


Day Off 


Following an agreement reached be- 
tween the management of the Canadian 
National and representatives of the rail- 
way employees, it was announced in 
Montreal last week that effective August 
1, officers and employees of the Canadian 
National receiving less than $4,000 per 
annum will be off duty one half day per 
week without pay, and payroll deduction 
will be made accordingly. This informa- 
tion is contained in an official letter to 
heads of departments, signed by Sir 
Henry Thornton, chairman and president 
of the railway. 

The arrangement covers clerical and 
other forces who are working under union 
agreements with the company and non- 
scheduled employees as well. Officers re- 
ceiving more than $4,000 per year have 
taken a salary reduction of ten per cent 
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announcement to that effect having al- 
ready been made. 

So far as practicable, the president's 
letter states, the half-day period off duty 
will take place on Saturday morning. 
Where the Saturday morning is not feas- 
ible, employees will be relieved half of 
another working day. 

The arrangement is designed to obviate 
the necessity of discharging a large num- 
ber of employees and thereby adding to 
unemployment. The reductions in the 
payroll on account of the half-day lay-off 
per week will amount to eight and one- 
third per cent. 


U. P. Employees Organize to Promote 
Business 


Employees of the Union Pacific have 
instituted a campaign against unregulated 
forms of transportation, and, in a spirit 
of self-defense, are endeavoring to recover 
business lust to these competitors. This 
campaign, sponsored by an organization 
in the form of an employee-booster league, 
is designed to secure support from 
merchants and newspapers, which are 
assisting by publishing statements showing 
the distribution of salaries of employees 
and the benefits accruing to merchants as 
a result of employee expenditures. 

The booster club, in addition to personal 
efforts, is employing advertising as a 
means of furthering its cause. Typical 
of this is an advertisement which appeared 
in a Denver, Colo., newspaper, and which 
reads as follows: “In Denver alone there 
are 1,997 Union Pacific employees. With 
their dependents they comprise a total 
population of 8,613 people. They are all 
well paid, they are thrifty; more than 
half the Union Pacific families own the 
homes they occupy. In 1930, they earned 
$3,650,000 in salaries and wages, which 
was spent in the markets of Denver. 

“They are a very definite force working 
toward the permanence and solidity of 
the community. 

“Their prosperity rises or falls with 
the prosperity of the Union Pacific. If 
the railroad is given the public support 
and patronage which it earns by its serv- 
ices to the community, it will prosper, and 
its employees with it. If other and un- 
regulated forms of transportation are 
allowed to undermine the railroad, em- 
ployment with the railroad is affected.” 


New C. N. R. Fruit Handling 
Facilities 


Complete and up-to-date’ fruit handling 
facilities, constructed as part of the 
Montreal terminal project of the Cana- 
dian’ National were placed in service on 
August 3, when the new fruit warehouse 
on Trudel Avenue, west of Guy Street, 
Montreal, was opened for business. With 
the new facilities in operation, the recep- 
tion, unloading, auctioning and distrib- 
ution of some seventy carloads of perish- 
able fruit and vegetables daily is possible. 

Building and team track facilities com- 
bine all of the latest developments for 
the handling of perishable commodities, 
and before the plans for the new fruit 
warehouse were prepared a delegation 
representing the fruit trade of Montreal 


RAILWAY AGE 


and architects of the Canadian National 
visited Cleveland, Ohio. Detroit, Mich., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. to inspect similar 
facilities in those cities and to benefit by 
the experience of the fruit shippers there. 
In addition, climate conditions peculiar to 
Montreal were also given consideration 
in planning the new facilities. 

The fruit warehouse, which stands on 
Trudel Avenue west of Guy Street bridge, 
consists of a three-story building, includ- 
ing storage basement, 638 ft. in length 
and 76 ft. wide. It is of reinforced con- 
crete, fireproof construction, supported by 
pile, with team tracks on the outside of 
the building. The basement is equipped 
with fan ventilation to allow the proper 
storing of commodities such as apples, 
oranges and other fruit. Provision has 
been made for tomato ripening space, ap- 
proximately 6,000 square feet having been 
leased to the trade for this purpose. The 
sales floor is laid out to allow the proper 
display of fruits and vegetables to pro- 
spective customers. On the second floor 
of the building are offices, auction rooms 
and cafeteria. 


New York Central Moving 
Accounting Department 


The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
which has been protesting against the ac- 
tion of the New York Central in requir- 
ing large numbers of employees of its 
accounting department to move from one 
city to another, announces that the matter 
has been amicably settled. Conferences 
have been held at New York with J. G. 
Walber, vice-president of the road, and 
President Harrison of the clerks’ associa- 
tion, and the general chairmen of the New 
York Central lines affected. As a result 
of the settlement the clerks’ organization 
withdrew a dispute which had been filed 
with the Board of Mediation for changing 
the agreement dealing with consolidation 
of offices. , 

The accounting departments of the road, 
following the leasing by the New York 
Central of the Michigan Central and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
are being consolidated at New York, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati. It is 
said that about 1,000 employees are 
affected, and that 350 to 400 clerks and 
their families will be required to move. 
The railroad company will defray the cost 
of moving. It is expected that probably 
150 employees in the four cities will give 
up their jobs rather than move, thus au- 
tomatically taking care of the reduction 
in forces which is made possible by the 
consolidation of offices. 


Parliament Ends Session 


Three speeches were all that was neces- 
sary to dispose of the financing bill of 
the Canadian National in the Senate at 
Ottawa last week. Senator W. B. Wil- 
loughby, Conservative leader in that 
chamber, moved its second and _ third 
readings. Approval was also given to 
the measure providing for government 
guarantee of the railways’ securities. 

Senator George P. Graham, former 
Minister of Railways, approved of this 
request for money coming in the form of 
a bill and not in an estimate, as formerly. 
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He said the railway situation throughout 
the world at present was not inspiring, 
and Canada was no exception in this re- 
spect. Because earnings had dropped dur- 
ing the depression was no argument 
against railway management. The rail- 
ways were not prosperous because no one 
was prosperous. The railway companies 
were not getting fair criticism as they 
were doing all that could be expected of 
them. In the United States there was an 
application for increased freight rates. In 
Canada there was less density of popula- 
tion than in the United States and when 
the long haul freight traffic dropped, Ca- 
nadian railways were severely hit. 

He pointed out there would be no ad- 
vantage in turning some railways into . 
highways and there would be a disadvan- 
tage to those communities that had grown 
up along the proposed railways to be dis- 
mantled. There should be the strictest 
economy commensurate with the mainte- 
nance of the standard of efficiency. The 
C. P. R. was the greatest transport sys- 
tem in the world and was well managed. 
The C. N. R. was the largest and was 
also well managed. It was more difficult 
to manage a Government system than a 
private system. Members of Parliament 
took a deeper interest in a Government 
system and they should do so, but they 
should not interfere in the management, 
nor should the Government, except to 
keep an eye on expenditure. Another dif- 
ficulty which had confronted the National 
Railways was the harmonizing of the of- 
ficials of the several companies. He did 
not know any man who could have done 
this so successfully as Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton. 

Senator Graham pointed out that many 
of the major obligations and heavy capital 
expenditure were inherited by the Ca- 
nadian National Railways. The Toronto 
terminal had been ordered by the Rail- 
way Commission and when the Grand 
Trunk was taken over, this obligation 
was taken over also. The Montreal ter- 
minal had been ordered by the Railway 
Commission years before the Toronto 
terminal. This was also an inherited ob- 
ligation by the Canadian National, which 
was only responsible for larger terminals 
made necessary by the increase in busi- 
ness since the first order of the Railway 
Commission. 

He also pointed out the disastrous com- 
petition from automobiles and motor 
trucks and suggested that some portion 
of the gas tax should go to municipal- 
ities. There should be some equalization 
of taxation among municipalities, railways 
and other transportation competitors. 

Senator Gideon Robertson, Minister 
of Labor, said both railways were well 
managed, particularly since capital ex- 
penditure on one of them had: been cur- 
tailed. This expenditure had been a se- 
vere lesson to Canada. The purchasing 
power of western Canada had been 
greatly reduced and the Canadian Na- 
tional was unable to earn its normal 
revenue. Railway employees had suf- 
fered severely from the reduction in 
business, There was a limit, he haid, 
to railway economies consistent with 
the maintenance of service and equip- 

(Continued on page 226) 
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RAILWAY AGE 











Berkshire Type Locomotive on the Boston and Albany pulling a west bound freight through Riverside, Mass 





Boston & Albany cuts its schedules with 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS : Incorporated 





LIMA SUPER-POWER LOCOMOTIVES 


@ IMPROVED fast-freight service from Boston, result- 
ing in one day's better delivery time to all western 
territory, has been established by the Boston and 
Albany Railroad. 


Better service to shiopers is one way of meeting 
competition. 


But superior service cannot be supplied with the 
kind of locomotives you now have “white-leaded.” 


Better service requires modern power. Be sure 
you have enough of it to take care of traffic when 


business improves. 


Not only has improvement in efficiency made old 
power obsolete but changed conditions of oper- 
ation have also put many a locomotive on the scrap 
heap. Get ready now for better times. 
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the UNIT 
SAFETY BAR 


FRANKLIN 


IOO% Reserve Strength 


for Emergencies —with 


RAILWAY AGE 


@ IT isn’t often that a draw-bar breaks, but 
when engine and tender do separate, due to 


this cause, the consequences can prove costly. | 


e Full protection against such a possibility is 
provided by the Unit Safety Bar. An upper 
draw-bar, made to A.R.A. fibre stress 
standards, ordinarily carries the full load. 

e A second or standby bar equal in strength 
lies just beneath the draw-bar. It carries no 
part of the load. Centered about the same 
draw-bar pins, it remains idle until an emer- 
gency calls it into action. If, through fatigue, 
the draw-bar breaks or stretches, this reserve 
draw-bar of 100% strength capably takes over 
the load, providing thorough protection to 
engine, tender and connections. 

@ The Unit Safety Bar is reasonable in cost, 
readily inspected, easy to maintain and re- 
quires no lubrication. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., INc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


THE FRANKLIN SLEEVE JOINT 

assures a full area opening 

and unrestricted passage for 
air, steam and oil. 






NEWS 
(Continued from paye 219) 


ment. There was 
of unemployment. 

He said railway rates in Canada were 
12 per cent lower than in the United 
States, although that country had double 
the population per mile of railway than 
there was in Canada. The Railway Com- 
mission controlled rates in Canada, but 
there might be a point reached where 
there might have to be a rate revision. 
During the past 12 months both railways 
had co-operated to assist in solving the 
unemployment problem. He thought Gov- 
ernments had gone too far in purchasing 
scrap railways and adding them to the 
Canadian National. Greater care should 
be taken in both building and purchasing 
railways. 


Fair Deal for Railways 
Urged by Congressman 


(Continued from page 216) 


of its opening in 1914, notwithstanding 
the fact that, as the largest taxpayers in 
the Nation, they have been the principal 
contributors to its construction and main- 
tenance. 

“There is no reason why the railroads 
should not be free to use the canal, or 
the inland waterways, upon the same 
terms as citizens generally. Amendment 
of the Panama Canal Act, which is urgent- 
ly needed, would not only give the rail- 
roads the right to use that waterway, but 
would restore to them the rights which 
the Act also took away from them to par- 
ticipate in intercoastal shipping and in 
shipping on the Great Lakes. 

“It is interesting to look into the future, 
and 20 years ahead is by no means too 
far to look when considering policies with 
reference’ to matters so important as 
transportation. It may be assumed that 
three major developments will be involved 
in this period: 

“(a) The actual carrying out of consoli- 
dations of the railroads as contemplated 
under the Transportation Act of 1920. 
While the public interest urgently re- 
quires this be done, it is most important 
to realize that enactment of supplemen- 
tary legislation is necessary to enable it 
to be brought about effectively. * * * * 
Therefore, such further legislation as may 
be required, beyond that contained in the 
Transportation Act, should be properly 
considered and enacted by Congress. 

“(b) Co-ordination between the various 
forms of transportation, together with the 
enactment of legislatiton essential to per- 
mit the bringing of this about. This mat- 
ter has partly been touched upon. Re- 
moval of the restrictions of the Panama 


also the question 


Canal Act and of the Denison Act would - 


give the railroads again the freedom of the 


seas, the Great Lakes and the internal 
waterways. They need no legislation to 
engage in foreign ocean shipping, and 


some of our most progressive companies 


are already doing so with results which 
will no doubt be beneficial. There is no 
reason at all why, if it is a good policy 
for a great railroad to join in an enter- 
prise having for its purpose the carrying 


RAILWAY AGE 


of passengers and freight across the ocean 
to alien soil, it would not be equally good 
policy to engage in enterprises having for 
their purpose the carrying of passengers 
and freight from port to port and city to 
city within our national boundaries. 

“The rights now enjoyed, and increas- 
ingly availed of, by the railroads, to par- 
ticipate in highway and airway transport 
should not only be carefully safeguarded, 
but enlarged and amplified, as necessity 
and the growth of these supplementary 
services may require. Similarly, there is 
much justification for saying that the 
railroads should be given the right to en- 
gage in pipe line transportation if in the 
future it should seem desirable to include 
that form of service within the scope of 
their activities. 

“The railroads of tomorrow will be well- 
integrated, rounded-out enterprises, ready 
to serve the public with any means of 
transportation for which there is a real 
demand, and which can be rendered upon 
a sound economic basis. This covers not 
only service by the rails, but also on the 
highways, the seas, the Great Lakes, the 
inland waterways and in the air. Con- 
gress and the State Legislatures will best 
serve the public by facilitating this natu- 
ral process of co-ordinating our newer 
forms of transport around the railroads 
as a nucleus. 

“(c) A third step will be the internal 
reorganization of the railroads to equip 
them for properly performing the func- 
tions of general carriers. We may, for 
instance, look forward to the time when 
on the staff of a division superintendent 
there will not only be a trainmaster super- 
vising the operations of trains, but also 
a road-master supervising the operation 
of buses and trucks, a boat or shipmaster 
supervising the operations of water trans- 
portation, and an air-master supervising 
the operation of the air transport enter- 
prises in which the railroad employing 
him is engaged. 

“There seems no reason to think that 
this is merely a fanciful picture or an 
extravagant vision of the future. It ap- 
pears to be merely the logical develop- 
ment of railroads into general carriers, 
meeting every need of transportation.” 


* * * 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


THE AMTORG TRADING CORPORATION is 
inquiring for one or more 0-4-0 tank 
locomotives and one or more 0-6-0 tank 
locomotives. 7 


Tue. LEHIGH VALLEY has ordered two 
gas-electric locomotives from the Electro- 
Motive Company; two oil-electric loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive 
Company; and one oil-electric locomotive 
from the Ingersoll-Rand Company. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe Cuicaco & North WEsTERN plans 
to sell 9,000 miscellaneous freight cars 
as scrap. A portion of the cars have 
already been sold on condition that the 
dismantling contractor employ Chicago & 
North Western men who are out of ‘work. 


THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY has 
placed a contract for repairs to 30 hopper 
cars and has placed an order for 30 new 
bodies for hopper cars, with the Green- 
ville Steel Car Company. In the Railway 
Age of August 1 it was reported that 
prices had been received for this equip- 
ment. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Hupson & MANHATTAN has con- 
tracted with the General Railway Signal 
Company to install an electric interlock- 
ing at Hoboken, N. J.; 48 levers. 


THE BartimoreE & Onto has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany a central traffic control machine, and 
other apparatus for the line between May- 
nard, Ohio and Fairport, 414 miles. 


THE Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company apparatus for installing 
automatic block signals on its line between 
Swallows, Colo. and Pueblo, 15 miles. 


THE LouisvitteE & NASHVILLE has or- 
dered from the General Railway Signal 
Company apparatus for centralized traffic 
control at Montfort, Tenn., and at Straw- 
berry Tower, Ky. Both of these ma- 
chines have the new desk type control 
with a full equipment of indicators. 


Tue Dayton & Union has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany apparatus for an interlocking at 
Dayton (Ohio) Terminal; central traffic 
control type; 45 levers to control 68 
functions. There will be 70 push but- 
tons to operate 72 position-light signals. 


Milwaukee and Rock Island Joint Lines 


Orders have been placed with the Union 
Switch & Signal Company by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific for the 
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LOCOMOTIVE ARCH may stand up 
in the roundhouse but will it also stand 
up on the road? Brick design holds part of 


the answer. 


From its 21 years of experience with loco- 
motive Arch Brick, the American Arch 
Company has worked out special designs of 
Arch Brick that insure a stable Arch at all 


times. 


The “Bevelled End” permits the use of 
one size of brick in spite of variations of an 


inch in Arch tube spacing. The old double 











Stable 


socket brick required precise Arch Brick 
spacing or fallen brick resulted. 

Without chipping or fitting of the brick, 
the “Sled-Runner” end gives a stable, three- 
point support. 


Place such a brick between an Arch tube 
and the side sheet, and it automatically fits 
into place—without labor or loss of ma- 
terial. 


From its practical knowledge of railroad- 
ing, the American Arch Company has de- 
veloped its Security Sectional Arch Brick to 
fit railroad requirements. 


INCORPORATED 


Specialists , 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


Locomotive Combustion 
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materials necessary to install two centra- 
lized traffic control systems: one for the 
territory between Trenton, Mo. and Lock 
Springs, 14 miles, and one for the terri- 
tory between Polo, Mo. and Birmingham. 

From Moseby to Birmingham, 13.3 
miles, the lines of the two roads, each 
single track, lie side by side, and they will 
be operated jointly as a double-track line. 
From Lawson to Polo, 12.7 miles they 
also run side by side, the intervening sec- 
tions (about 10 miles) being operated 
separately. 

Between Moseby and Birmingham, each 
road will install automatic block signals, 
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at Trenton and at Lock Springs, all to be 
operated from Trenton. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue Erte has ordered 500 tons of steel 
for a bridge at Hillburn, N. Y. from the 
American Bridge Company. 


Tue Texas & Paciric has ordered 2,500 
tons of rails and 500 tons of tie plates 
and fastenings from the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company. 


Tue NortHERN Paciric has ordered 800 
tons of structural steel for a bridge at 
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Centralized Traffic Control in Northwest Missouri 


of the searchlight type, arranged normal- 
ly for left hand running, but with traffic 
locking to permit running in either direc- 
tion on either track. At Moseby there 
will be interlocking, operated by a cen- 
tralized traffic control machine. Between 
Moseby and Lawson, 10 miles, the Mil- 
waukee will have the A. P. B. block sys- 
tem, the signals being of the searchlight 
type. These centralized traffic control in- 
terlockings, at Moseby and at Lawson, will 
be operated from the station at Excelsior 
Springs, which is midway between the 
two points. 

At Polo there will be a direct-wire 
electric interlocking, controlling three 
crossovers and three turnouts. This ma- 
chine will be in the station at Polo. 

Centralized traffic control apparatus will 
also be used for the switches and signals 


Seattle, Wash., from the Wallace’ Bridge 
& Structural Co. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 200 
tons of steel for a bridge at Lancaster, 
Pa., from the American Bridge Company, 
and 500 tons for three bridges from the 
McClintic-Marshall Corporation. 


THe Pere MArQueETTE has ordered 1,200 
tons of structural steel for track eleva- 
tion work at Dearborn, Mich., and 1,150 
tons for two bridges at Marquette, Mich., 
from the American Bridge Company. 


THE New York CENTRAL will receive 
bids until 12 o'clock noon August 15 for 
7,500 tons of structural steel to be used 
in connection with its grade-crossing 
elimination work on the west side of New 
York City between St. John’s Park and 
Thirtieth street. 
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PUZZLE! 
Find the man in the picture that paid $80,000.00 per mile for this highway? 
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From The Railroad Trainman 
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Supply Trade 





The Armspear Manufacturing Com- 
pany has moved its headquarters from 
447 West Fifty-third street to 250 West 
Fifty-fourth street, New York. 


The Logan Iron & Steel Company 
has moved its office to the Broad Street 
Station building Sixteenth street and 
Pennsylvania boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, has moved its Cleveland office 
from the Union Trust building, to 540 
Terminal Tower. 


L. S. Hamaker, advertising manager 
of the Republic Steel Corporation, has 
been appointed manager of sales promo- 
tion, with headquarters at Youngstown, 


Ohio. 


Walter A. Deems, for several years in 
the machine tool department of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., has opened 
an office under the name of Walter A. 
Deems & Company, at 143 Liberty 
street, New York, as manufacturers 
agent. He now represents the Edna 
Brass Manufacturing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; the L. J. Bordo Company, 
Inc., Glenside, Pa., and the B. F. Nelson 
Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Deems, previous to his serv- 
ice with Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., served as master mechanic on the 
New York Central and later as master 
mechanic on several divisions of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 


Charles P. Whitehead, who has been 
promoted to manager of sales of the 
General Steel Castings Corporation 
with headquarters at Eddystone, Pa., 
was graduated from the Culver Military 


Academy, Culver, Ind., in 1917, and 
served during the World War in the 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps, until 





Charles P. Whitehead 


1919. After a few months with the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, he entered the 
employ of the Commonwealth Steel 
Company on July 1, 1919, and spent 
several years in the engineering depart- 
ment and also in the different depart- 
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More Than Twice 
the Power Capacity 
of the 10 - Year - Old 


Locomotive— 





curves that of the 1929 locomotive. 


How did the modern locomotive save money and improve operating effi- 


ciency? 


The 1929 locomotive now hauls 15 Pullmans instead of 10 at no sacrifice 
in speed. The longer trains reduced the number of sections on limited 
trains during times of heavy traffic. Fewer diners are now necessary. Two 
trains are often combined into one. That reduces costs and increases track 


capacity. It adds safety for it increases the headway between trains. 


Are you capitalizing on the big advantages of the modern locomotive? 


It pays to modernize. The profits now lost will pay the cost. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 





HINK of it—-3500 hp. as against only 1500 hp; 37 per cent more 
drawbar pull at starting; 139 per cent more drawbar pull at passenger 
express speed of 60 miles per hour. That shows how vastly superior a 1929 
locomotive proved itself over a 1920 locomotive in the same passenger 
service on the same railroad. Both locomotives are actual cases. The 
curves in the above graph represent their actual performance,. the dotted 
curves represent the performance of the 1920 locomotive and the solid 
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ments of the plant. He joined the Com- 
monwealth Steel Company’s sales de- 
partment in 1922 and since that time has 
served the railroads located in the west- 
ern part of the country. On April 1, 
1930, Mr. Whitehead was appointed 
sales assistant to the vice-president and 
general manager of the Commonwealth 
division, Granite City, IIl. 


William M. Sheehan, who has been 
appointed manager of the eastern district 
sales, of the General Steel Castings Cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Eddy- 
stone, Pa., received his academic edu- 
cationat St. Andrews school, Roa- 
noke, Va., and later took university ex- 
tension work and a special course at St. 
Louis University. He served an ap- 
prenticeship as machinist in the Roa- 
noke shops of the Norfolk & Western 
and in the drawing room of the me- 
chanical engineer’s office. He later held 
positions in the engineering depart- 
ments of the General Electric Company, 





William M. Sheehan 


the New York Air Brake Company, and 
the Keith Car & Manufacturing Co., 
and, in December, 1913, entered the em- 
ploy of the Commonwealth Steel Com- 
pany. He became assistant mechanical 
engineer on July 1, 1915, and since Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, held the position of sales 
engineer with the Commonwealth and 
its successor, the General Steel Castings 
Corporation. On April 1, 1930, he was 
appointed sales assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Eastern division at Eddystone, Pa. 


Harry R. Bartell, who has been pro- 
moted to manager of the western dis- 
trict sales, of the General Steel Castings 
Corporation, with headquarters at Gran- 
ite City, Ill, began his business career 
in the mechanical engineer’s office of 
the New York Central lines at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1909 and, in 1913, he was 
transferred to the Collinwood shops’ 
office. He resigned this position in 1915 
to accept an appointment as car design- 
er for the Atlas Car & Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and came to the 
Commonwealth Steel Company in 1916 
as chief estimator at the plant in Gran- 
ite City, Ill. In 1917, he was trans- 
ferred to the general office as assistant 
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to the chief mechanical engineer, was 
appointed assistant mechanical engineer 
in 1920, and mechanical engineer in 
1922. Since 1924, he has been a sales 





Harry R. Bartell 


engineer, continuing in the same posi- 
tion since the Commonwealth Steel 
Company was merged with the General 
Steel Castings Corporation. 


OBITUARY 


H. Otto Wittpenn, president of the 
Ardco Manufacturing Company, Hobo- 
ken, N. J., died at his home in that city 
on July 25. Mr. Wittpenn was born on 
October 21, 1872, at Jersey City, N. J., 
and was educated in the public schools 
of that city and schools in Germany. 
At the time of his death, Mr. Wittpenn 
was a director of the Morris & Essex 
Railroad Company and president or a 





H. Otto Wittpenn 


director of several industrial and finan- 
cial organizations. He had taken an 
active part in civic affairs, having served 
as mayor of Jersey City for three terms, 
and for two terms was comptroller of 
the Port of New York, under appoint- 
ment. of President Woodrow Wilson. 
He also served as New Jersey state 
highway commissioner from 1929 until 
the time of his death. 
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ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & Coast.—The 
Alabama Public Service Commission, on 
July 30, granted this company authority 
to discontinue its use of the passenger 
station of the Louisville & Nashville at 
Birmingham, Ala., on condition that be- 
fore discontinuing its service it must erect 
a passenger station at Elyton not earlier 
than August 5 nor later than November 
5, 1931. Plans of the proposed station at 
Elyton have been approved by the com- 
mission. 


BurFFALo, RocHEester & PitTTsBURGH.— 
Specifications and an estimate of cost 
amounting to $229,955, exclusive of land 
and property damage, for the elimination 
of the West Main street grade crossing 
of this company’s tracks in LeRoy, N. Y., 
have been approved by the New York 
Public Service Commission. The Com- 
mission has also approved as not excessive 
the bid of $49,770, submitted by Ansel A. 
Howard of Warsaw, N. Y., for work in 
connection with the elimination of the 
Loveland road crossing of this railway, 
located on the Orchard Park-Griffin Mills 
county highway in Aurora, N. Y. 


Cotumsus & GREENVILLE—This com- 
pany has awarded a contract for a bridge 
over the Yazoo river at Greenwood, Miss., 
to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. Fealse- 
work and alterations of piers of the ex- 
isting bridge will be done by company 
forces. The bridge consists of two 105 ft. 
fixed spans and one 286 ft. swing span. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
An estimate of $14,400 for work in con- 
nection with the elimination of the East 
Mill road crossing of this road in Bethany, 
N. Y., has been approved by the Public 
Service Commission of New York. 


DeLawarE & Hupson.—A bid of $71,- 
756.91 submitted by F. H. Clement & Com- 
pany, Bethlehem, Pa., for work in con- 
nection with the elimination of the Maple 
street crossing of this road at Afton, 
N. Y., has been approved by the New 
York Public Service Commission. The 
Commission has also approved the cost 
estimates and specifications for the elim- 
ination of the Wing crossing of the D. & 
H., 2% miles south of Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Erie.—The Public Service Commission 
of New York has approved specifications 
and estimates of cost for the elimination 
of grade crossings of this company’s line 
at Main, Washington and Steuben streets, 
Hornell, N. Y. The Commission has also 
approved as not excessive the bid of $97,- 
536.75, submitted by Senior & Palmer, 
New York City, for work in connection 
with the elimination of a grade crossing 
of this company’s track on the Suffern- 
Hillburn state highway, Hillburn, N. Y.; 
and has also designated for elimination 
the Fairmount avenue crossing in James- 
town, N. Y. This latter will be eliminated 
by the construction of an overcrossing 
over the railroad from Fairmount avenue 
at West Sixth street to Fairmount avenue 
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Hours or Weeks 


Across the limitless 
plains where faithful 
squaws once dragged 
the creaking travois, 
Gary Wrought Steel 
Wheels now click off in 
an hour the Indian’s 
journey of a week. 

















Alinnia Steel Company 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
General Offices: 208 South La Salle Street, Chiragn 
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at Livingston avenue, and the construc- 
tion of a pedestrian subway at the cross- 
ing; the estimated cost of the elimination 
is approximately $197,700. 


Fort Worts & Denver City.—Bids will 
be received on August 11 for all work to 
be done in connection with the corstruc- 
tion of this company’s proposed line be- 
tween Pampa, Tex., and Childress, 110 
miles. a 


GENESEE. & Wyominc.— The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
approved as not excessive a bid of $28,258 
submitted by Clarence A. Foote & Son, 
Mt. Morris, N. Y., for the reconstruction 
of the bridge carrying the Pavilion-Pif- 
fard county highway over this company’s 
tracks in York, N. Y. 


Great NorTHERN.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to construct and operate a line 
from Bend, Ore., southward to a point 
near Lava, 14.3 miles. A contract cover- 
ing the construction of this line has been 
awarded to the Hauser Construction Co. 


Great NorrHERN.—A contract has been 
awarded to the Morrison-Knudson Com- 
pany, Boise, Idaho, for the enlargement 
to standard dimensions of four tunnels 
on the Kalispell division, one at Belton, 
Mont. two in the vicinity of Leonia, 
Idaho, and one at Camden, Wash., at an 
estimated cost of $60,000. With the com- 
pletion of this project, all tunnels on the 
Great Northern will be of current stand- 
ard dimensions, thus removing all restric- 
tions on clearance. 


ILtiNois TERMINAL.—Plans are being 
prepared for the erection of an 11-story 
and basement office building and railroad 
passenger building at the northeast corner 
of Twelfth street and Washington avenue 
in St. Louis, Mo., the complete cost being 
approximately $1,500,000. The plans, 
which are being prepared by Mauron, 
Russell & Crowell, architects, provide for 
11 stories, with foundations and footings 
to provide for an eventual height of 20 
stories. It is planned to begin wrecking 
the present Carleton building when nego- 
tiations are concluded with the fee owners. 
The wrecking will require 60 days, and 
an additional 60 days will be needed to 
put in the footings. The company hopes 
to finish the office building about the same 
time as the $5,000,000 universal warehouse 
building now under construction. 


KansAs City TERMINAL.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to construct a double 
track line from a connection with the 
Missouri Pacific near Fourth and Bluff 
streets, Kansas City, Mo., and extending 
northeasterly about a mile to another 
connection with the Missouri Pacific near 
Holmes street, the Missouri Pacific to 
lease its two main tracks between Gillis 
and Fourth streets (four tracks between 
Holmes and Gillis streets) to the K. C. T., 
the leased tracks and those to be built 
by the terminal company to be operated 
as a four track line to be available for 
the use of all railroads using the terminal. 
The Kansas City Southern is permitted 
to abandon its line of road paralleling the 
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proposed line of the Kansas City Terminal, 
the K.C.S. to use the terminal line between 
these points. The estimated cost, exclud- 
ing land, of the new project is $700,000. 


LeHIGH VALLEY.—The Public Service 
Commission of New York has approved 
descriptions and maps and an estimate of 
cost in the amount of $19,350 for lands 
and easement rights to be acquired in 
connection with ‘the elimination of grade 
crossings of this road, located in the town 
and village of Van Etten, N. Y. 


Lone IsLanp.—Specifications and an es- 
timate of cost totaling $94,540 in connec- 
tion with the reconstruction of the rail- 
road bridge carrying the Long Island 
tracks over Jericho turnpike, Hempstead, 
N. Y., have been approved by the New 
York Public Service Commission. : 


Missouri Paciric.—Examiner M. S. 
Jameson, has submitted a proposed report 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in which he recommends that the Com- 
mission deny the application of this com- 
pany for authority to construct a bridge 
over the Mississippi river at Baton Rouge, 
La., and to operate over this bridge and 
via trackage rights over the Louisiana & 
Arkansas from Baton Rouge to New 
Orleans, 85.4 miles. The New, Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico, a Missouri Pacific sub- 
sidiary, now reaches Baton Rouge from 
the West by ferry service across the 
river and operates under trackage rights 
between Baton Rouge and New Orleans 
over the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, a 
subsidiary of the Illinois Central. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.-- 
Specifications and an estimate of cost 
amounting to $51,655 for changes in the 
highway bridge carrying Lincoln avenue, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., over this railroad’s 
tracks have been approved by the Public 
Service, Commission of New York. 


New York Centrat.—The Public Serv- 
ice Commission of New York has affirmed 
its previous order providing for the elimi- 
nation of the Butts crossing of the New 
York Central, located on the Adirondack 
division of the railroad, in the town of 
Brighton, N. Y. Plans, specifications and 
an estimate of cost in the amount of $32,- 
200 in connection with the eliminatian 
of the State street crossing of this 
road in Harrisville, N. Y., have also 
been approved by the Commission. 
At the same time it approved an alternate 
estimate of cost in the amount $31,400, 
providing the piling is not done. The 
Commission has also approved revised 
plans in connection with the elimination 
of the Goodyear avenue and Miller 
avenue crossing of this road in Buffalo, 
N. Y. The latter plans have also been 
approved by the Buffalo Grade Crossing 
Commission. 


New YorK CENTRAL—This road has 
submitted final plans and specifications to 
the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion for the construction of a perishable 
freight yard in Erie boulevard, Syracuse, 
N. Y., to cost about $500,000. The plans 
provide for a yard to accommodate 205 
cars, with a total of 16 sets of tracks and 
50-ft. concrete driveways between each 
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set. The project also includes a 50,000- 
gal. water tank with two water columns, 
a new yard office, section house, track 
scales and car inspectors’ headquarters. 
Construction work is scheduled to begin 
early in 1932. This is being carried out 
in connection with the railroad’s. grade 
crossing elimination work at Syracuse. 


OrEGON-WASHINGTON RaiLroap & Nav- 
GATION CoMPANY.—Plans are being pre- 
pared for the construction of a 30 ft. by 
154 ft. combination brick and frame pas- 
senger station, and a 350-ft. house track 
at Pullman, Wash., at a cost of $48,800. 
This company also plans to replace the 
west approach over the state highway at 
Bridge 288.02 across the Grande Ronde 
river at Perry, Ore., at a cost of $33,900. 
The project involves a 37-ft. two-span 
pile trestle, a 40-ft. deck plate girder span 
and a 53-ft. four-span pile trestle, with 
one 80-ft. through plate girder span on 
a concrete abutment and pier over the 
state highway. In addition, the present 
40-ft. girder span will be altered and re- 
located to connect with the river span. 
At Portland, this company plans to con- 
struct a 22-ft. by 112-ft. and a 36-ft. by 
110-ft. extension to the second floor offices 
on its Ainsworth dock at a cost of $28,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—An alteration in the 
plan for this road’s new Market Street 
station at Newark, N. J., has recently 
been agreed upon by the Pennsylvania and 
the City of Newark. The principal 
feature of the change, which will involve 
an additional expenditure of approximate- 
ly $200,000, is the inclusion of two main 
entrances instead of the one originally 
planned on Raymond Plaza West. 


SouTHERN Paciric—This company 
plans to start the construction of an 
eight-story office building and an adjoin- 
ing freight terminal at a cost of $750,000 
at New Orleans, La., on January 1. The 
general offices will be moved from the 
Pan American building to the new build- 
ing which will be located at the head 
of Canal street. The terminal will be 
used as-a receiving and distributing center 
for fruit and vegetable shipments. It will 
replace the terminal at the head of Poy- 
dras street. The office building and 
terminal will occupy two squares bounded 
by Canal, Gravier, South Delta and South 
Front streets. 


Unitep Rattways.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to construct a line beginning 
at a connection with the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle near Linnton Station, Ore., 
extending northward one-half mile, and 
the c»-incident abandonment of a line 
serving the same general territory which 
is 2.8 miles long. The estimated cost of 
the proposed line is $43,526. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied an applica- 
tion of the Sacramento Northern, a 
Western Pacific subsidiary, for authority 
to extend its so-called Holland line from 
a point near the southerly boundary of 
Yolo County, Cal., southeasterly to Ryde, 
on Grande Island. 
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boiler tubes suffered and mainten- 
ance mounted high. 


‘Now, thanks to ‘modern metallurgy, 
there is a way to check the attacks 





= of corrosive waters. 
rae Boiler tubes of Toncan Iron have 
a superior resistance to rust and cor- 
ay ° E a a 
ae rosion. This alloy of refined iron, 
. We? 





copper and molybdenum will outlast 
other boiler tube materials. Service 





records prove it. 


Toncan Iron tubes not only resist 
corrosion and pitting but they are 
seamless and can be cold-worked 
without danger of subsequent fire- 
cracking. 


Toncan Iron tubes are a contribution 
of modern metallurgy to the reduc- 
tion of locomotive maintenance. 
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CHESAPEAKE & On1I0.—Acquisition.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to acquire and 
operate the line of railroad of the Blue 
Jay Lumber Company extending :from 
Beaver Junction, W. Va., southward to 
Flat Top, 15 miles. 


DeLtaware & Hupson.—A bandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon that 
part of its Honesdale branch extending 
from Racket Brook, 4.1 miles east to 
Lookout Junction, in Carbondale, Pa., and 
extending easterly 23.6 miles to Honesdale 
Junction. This is the original line of 
the Delaware & Hudson and was at first 
operated with a series of inclined planes 
for the purpose of conveying anthracite 
coal over the mountains to the point of 
beginning of the old Delaware & Hudson 
canal. Abandonment of the line is a re- 
sult of motor competition. Passenger 
service was discontinued in 1928. Trucks 
now are handling all classes of freight, 
including coal. 


LAKE Decatur & EASTERN.—Operation 
Not Authorized—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied the appli- 
cation of this company for authority to 
acquire and operate the railroad of the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, IIl.,+ consisting of 2.4 miles of 
main line and 15.3 miles of siding. 


Missournr & NortH ARKANSAS.—/Ke- 
ceiver's Certificates—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the 
receiver of this company to issue $700,000 
of 6 per cent receiver’s certificates to be 
sold at not less than 98.11, making the 
cost approximately eight per cent per an- 
num. 


Missouri  PaciFic.—Acquisition.—T he 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the Missouri Pacific to acquire 
control of the Chester & Mount Vernon 
by purchase of its capital stock. The line 
extends from Chester, Ill., northeasterly 
to Mount Vernon and has a route mileage, 
including a branch line, of 64.8 miles. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lovis.— 
Omits Dividend—The directors of this 
company have omitted the usual quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 on both its common and 
preferred stock. 


NortHERN  Paciric.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon a 
branch line extending from Great North- 
ern Transfer near Hyndman, Mont., east- 
erly to Queen City, and to abandon the 
operation under trackage rights over the 
Great Northern between Helena and 
Great Northern Transfer, a distance of 
37.3 miles. 

PittspurcH & West Vircinta.—Notes. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue 
$2,200,000 of short term notes bearing in- 
terest, or to be discounted, at not more 
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than 4% per cent in renewal of an equal 
amount of maturing notes. 


ROCKCASTLE RIVER. — Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the abandonment of this 
entire line of railroad extending from 
Bond, Ky., southward to a connection 
with the Louisville & Nashville at Viva, 
12.7 miles, and the abandonment by it of 
operation under trackage rights over the 
Louisville & Nashville from Viva to East 
Bernstadt, 2.8 miles. 


St. Lours-SouTHWESTERN. — Notes.-- 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to pledge $14,601,000 of bonds as collateral 
security for $9,000,000 of short term notes, 
which it proposes to issue to meet matur- 
ing notes of similar amount. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 


Last Last 
Aug. 4 week year 


63.25 67.19 116.37 
90.25 _ 91.38 94.78 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroostook.—Common, $.88, quar- 
terly; Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, both payable 
October 1 to holders of record August 31. 

ooga e South Suore & SovutH Berenp.— 
Class Preferred, $1.62%4, quarterly, payable 
September 1 to holders of record August 15. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—Common 
and Preferred dividends omitted 





ALUMINUM FeEnce.—A booklet entitled 
“Why Page-Alcoa Fence?” has been pub- 
lished by the Page Fence Association, Chi- 
cago, describing the design and advan- 
tages of Page protection and ornamental 
fencing manufactured from Alcoa alumi- 
num. 


* %*« * 





The ‘‘Daylight’-—De Luxe Coach Train of 
the Southern Pacific 
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EXECUTIVE 


Effective August 15, the Southern will 
abolish the position of assistant to vice- 
president (maintenance of way), and the 
jurisdiction of the chief engineer will be 
extended over the maintenance of way de- 
partment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Marion B. Pierce has been appointed 
assistant general counsel of the Erie, as 
announced in the Railway Age of July 
11, page 75. Mr. Pierce was erroneously 
listed as general attorney, his former posi- 
tion, in the sketch of his railway career 
which appeared in the Railway Age of 
August 1, page 193. 


J. J. Ekin, comptroller, and E. M. 
Devereux, treasurer, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md., have been appointed also to the 
same positions on the Alton, which was 
recently acquired by the B. & O. H.L. 
Stuntz, comptroller of the Chicago & 
Alton, has been appointed assistant 
comptroller of the Alton, successor to 
the C. & A., with headquarters as before 
at Chicago. J. Williams, secretary and 
treasurer of the Chicago & Alton, has 
been appointed assistant treasurer of the 
Alton, with headquarters also at Chi- 
cago. 


As a sequence to the New York Cen- 
tral’s taking over by lease, early in 1930, 
of the Michigan Central and the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
other minor roads, the following changes 
in its accounting department went into 
effect August 1. Separate accounting de- 
partments heretofore maintained for the 
leased roads will be merged to some ex- 
tent with that of the New York Central. 
The passenger accounting offices, now at 
New York, Detroit, Mich., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will be centralized in Cincinnati; 
the freight accounting offices now at 
Cleveland, Ohio, New York, Detroit and 
Cincinnati, will be consolidated at Cleve- 
land and Detroit. G. M. Glazier, gen- 
eral auditor, has been appointed general 
auditor revenues, with headquarters as 
before at New York; J. C. Wallace, gen- 
eral auditor of the Big Four, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, has been appointed 
general auditor disbursements, with office 
at New York; E. A. Wigren, secretary 
of the Detroit Terminal, general auditor 
of the Michigan Central and auditor of 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, has been 
appointed assistant comptroller, with he -ad- 
quarters as before at Detroit, Mich., and 
R. F. Davies, assistant general auditor 
of the Big Four has been appointed 
local auditor of that road, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, as before. 
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TRAFFIC 


John Crossman, assistant foreign 
freight agent for the Baltimore & Ohio, 
at Chicago, has been promoted to for- 
eign freight agent at the same point to 
succeed A, F. Rolason, deceased. 


J. W. Gaines, office manager in the 
general passenger offices of the Southern 
Pacific at Portland, Ore., has been pro- 
moted to district passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 


C. S. Evenson, general agent of the 
Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, La., has been 
transferred to Denver, Colo., and has 
been succeeded by Lester A. Uvaas, 
traveling agent, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


William E. Kennedy, who has been 
promoted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the Mobile & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Mobile, Ala., entered railroad 
service with the Mobile & Birmingham 





William E. Kennedy 


(now a part of the Southern) in the local 
office at Mobile, Ala., as an office boy 
in November, 1888. In April, 1889, he 
entered the employ of the Mobile & 
Ohio as a bill clerk at Mobile, and after 
holding the positions of rate clerk, cash- 
ier and chief clerk, was made local 
freight agent at Mobile in October, 1896. 
In 1905, he was transferred to Columbus, 
Miss., and in December, 1916, to Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. In January, 1918, he was 
appointed chief clerk to the foreign 
freight agent at Mobile, and at the close 
of the war was appointed supervisor of 
agencies. Upon the return of the rail- 
roads to private control, he was made 
docks manager of the Mobile & Ohio 
and Southern Railway ocean terminals 
at Mobile in March, 1920. In November, 
1924, he was promoted to foreign freight 
agent, which position he has held until 
his recent appointment. 


Frank B. Griffin, who has been ap- 
pointed general passenger agent of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas, with 
headquarters at Dallas, Tex., as noted in 
the Railway Age of July 25, has served in 
the passenger traffic department of the 
Katy for nearly 23 years. 


Mr. Griffin 
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was born on August 9, 1890, at Hearne, 
Tex., and after a high school education, 
entered the service of the Katy on Sep- 
tember 1, 1908, as assistant city passen- 
ger and ticket agent at Austin, Tex., be- 
ing transferred to San Antonio, Tex., on 
July 22, 1909, and thence to Houston, 
Tex., on August 1, 1910. On December 
18, 1910, Mr. Griffin returned to San 
Antonio in the same capacity, where he 





Frank B. Griffin 


was promoted to city ticket agent on 
January 1, 1912. Two years later Mr. 
Griffin was transferred to Austin, where 
he remained until June 1, 1918, when he 
was promoted to division passenger 
agent, again at San Antonio. He was 
further advanced to assistant general pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at Dallas, 
on October 1, 1930, which position he held 
until his recent promotidn to general 
passenger agent, effective July 15. 


Clyde P. Bowsher, who has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent on the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, at Kansas City, 
Mo., has served this road a total ot 
about 31 years. He was born on Novem- 
ber 17, 1879, at Millersburg, Ohio, and 
after attending a business college at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, entered the service of 
the Katy in June, 1899, as a stenog- 
rapher and clerk at Cincinnati. In Jan- 





Civde P. Bowsher 


uary, 1901, he was transferred to St. 
Louis, Mo., but returned to Cincinnati in 
August, 1904, as traveling freight agent. 
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In January, 1914, Mr. Bowsher went to 
Louisville, Ky., as commercial agent, 
and from June, 1918, to March, 1919, he 
was engaged in other business. He re- 
turned to the Katy in April, 1919, as di 
vision freight and passenger agent at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., being appointed 
division freight agent at St. Louis a year 
later. On April 15, 1929, Mr. Bowsher 
was advanced to general northern agent 
for the Katy at Chicago, which position 
he was holding at the time of his recent 
promotion, effective July 1. 


Sidney King, who has been promoted 
to freight traffic manager of the Wa- 
bash, at St. Louis, Mo., has been in the 
service of this company since 1906, with 
the exception of a short time during the 
war when he was in government serv- 
ice. Mr. King was born on December 
19, 1885, at Rockwall, Tex., and took 
three years of college work. His first 
railway service was with the Missouri 
Pacific in 1904, but he left this road on 
March 8, 1906, to become chief clerk 
for the Wabash at Dallas, Tex. On Oc- 
tober 5, 1909, he was appointed traveling 
freight agent with this road at the same 
point, where he remained until March 
1, 1918, when he left on furlough to en- 
ter government service at Washington, 
D. C., as chief of the traffic section of 





Sidney King 


the United States Housing Corporation. 
On March 1, 1920, Mr. King re-entered 
the service of the Wabash as traveling 
freight agent at Dallas, being appointed 
general agent in the freight department 
at Houston, Tex., on August 8, 1923. On 
January 1, 1931, he was promoted to as- 
sistant freight traffic manager at St. 
Louis, Mo., which position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his advancement to 
freight traffic manager, Effective July 7. 


Philip L. Johnson, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager 
on the Wabash, at St. Louis, Mo., was 
born on August 10, 1897, at Huntsville, 
Tex. After attending Sam Houston Col- 
lege at Huntsville for three years, Mr. 
Johnson joined the United States Navy 
in 1917, He first entered railway serv- 
ice on April 15, 1921, as a clerk on the 
Houston Belt & Terminal, and on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1923, he became assistant chief 
clerk to the district freight agent of the 
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~The Foundation 


of Better Performance 


PPLICATION of HUNT-SPILLER Air 

Furnace GUN IRON Crosshead Shoes, 
Outer Rod Bushings, Pedestal Shoes and Wedges 
is a reliable foundation for dependable perfor- 
mance and assists in eliminating pounds which de- 
velopincrossheads, rod bearings and driving boxes. 
The stress created by these titanic blows are 
directly responsible for many expensive failures 
and high repair costs. The quality of the wearing 
parts is a very important factor. 
The resistance of HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace 
GUN IRON to frictional wear and shock in- 
sures greater mileage between renewals, mini- 


H S & \ mum roundhouse attention, and a big savings 
a toe in maintenance costs. 
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Missouri-Kansas-Texas, at Houston, 
Tex. On June 15 of the same year, Mr. 
Johnson was appointed soliciting freight 
agent, in which position he served at 
Houston and St. Louis, Mo. On March 
1, 1924, he left the M-K-T to become 
traveling freight agent for the Wabash 





Philip L. Johnson 


at Houston, being advanced to general 
agent in the freight department at the 
same point on January 1, 1931. His fur- 
ther promotion to assistant freight traffic 
manager became effective on July 16. 


OPERATING 


G. H. Sido, general superintendent of 
the Ann Arbor, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been promoted to general 
manager, with the same headquarters. 


Strode P. Henderson, chief operating 
officer of the Chicago & Alton, has been 
appointed general manager in charge of 
maintenance and operation of the Alton, 
successor to the former company, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago. 


P, H. Nee, superintendent on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Ottumwa, lIa., has 
been transferred to Spokane, Wash., 
where he succeeds D. E. Rossiter, who 
has been placed in charge of rules ex- 
aminations on the Western lines. 


R. C. Morrison, superintendent of the 
Knoxville division of the Louisville & 
Nashville, with headquarters at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has had his jurisdiction ex- 
tended to include the Atlanta division. 
S. H. Fulkerson, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Montgomery division, with 
headquarters at Montgomery, Ala., has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Knoxville and Atlanta divisions. 


Perry J. Lynch, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of car service of 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co., with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., as announced in the 
Railway Age for July 18, has served in 
the car service department of this road 
for about 20 years. He was born on 
February 24, 1896, at Helena, Mont., and 
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following a public school education he 
continued studies of mechanics and rail- 
road transportation by correspondence. 
He entered the service of the O.-W. 
R. R. & N. on July 10, 1910, as an 





Perry J. Lynch 


office boy in the office of the car service 
agent, and subsequently occupied every 
position in this office, including that of 
junction yard clerk, record clerk, pas- 
senger car distributor, assistant chief 
clerk and chief clerk. He was holding the 
latter position at the time of his recent 
promotion, effective July 8. From June, 
1917, to December, 1918, Mr. Lynch served 
in the United States Army, principally at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., where he 
trained in light railway construction and 
operation. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Arthur E. Heimbach, train control 
supervisor of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been promoted to assistant sig- 
nal engineer, with the same headquar- 
ters. He was born on December 23, 
1902, at Allentown, Pa., and graduated 
from Pennsylvania State college in 1924. 


* * 





On the Pennsylvania, near Landisville, Pa. 
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From July, 1924, to June 30, 1926, he 
was engaged in an apprenticeship course 
in signal engineering with the Union 
Switch & Signal Company, and from 
July 1, 1926, to September 30, 1927, he 
was an engineer for this company. On 
October 1, 1927, he was appointed train 
control supervisor of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, which position he has held 
until his recent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


G. H. Emerson, chief of motive power 
and equipment of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., has 
been appointed also to the same position 
on the Alton, which was recently ac- 
quired by the B. & O. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. L. W. Fitzmaurice has been ap- 
pointed regional medical officer of the 
Canadian National at Moncton, N. B. 
Dr. Fitzmaurice was formerly assistant 
to director of accident prevention at 
Montreal. 


OBITUARY 


David Laughlin, assistant auditor of 
passenger receipts of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
died on July 21. 


H. R. Ballard, who retired three years 
ago as general agent for the New York 
Central at St. Paul, Minn., died on July 
29 at his home at that point. 


Frank P. Eyman, who retired in 1920 
as freight traffic manager on the Chicago 
& North Western, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died at Drexel Hill, Pa., on 
July 29. 


F. W. Kirtland, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Florida East Coast, with 
headquarters at St. Augustine, Fla., died 
on July 19, at New York City, at the age 
of 61 years. Mr. Kirtland. was born at 
Montgomery, Ala. on March 15, 1870 
and began his railroad career in that city 
in 1889. Subsequently he accepted a posi- 
tion with the old Plant System at Mont- 
gomery, and after holding various clerical 
positions in the local agency, he went to 
Savannah, Ga., to become chief clerk in 
the freight traffic department of the Plant 
System. When that system was absorbed 
by the Atlantic Coast Line, Mr. Kirtland 
continued with the Savannah office, but 
shortly thereafter returned to Montgomery 
as freight agent of the Atlantic Coast 
Line. From that position he was promoted 
to commercial agent, and after a short 
time, transferred to Jacksonville, Fla., as 
division freight agent. In 1908, he left the 
service of the Atlantic Coast Line, to be- 
come assistant general freight agent of 
the Florida East Coast at St. Augustine, 
Fla. From that position he was promoted 
to general freight agent, and later to 
freight traffic manager in which capacity 
he also served with the Florida East 
Coast Car Ferry Company, the positions 
he held until his death. 





